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A Chance for a Grand Jury. 


HE WORK of exposing municipal corruption in St 


Louis goes bravely on under the lead of a grand jury 


made up of fearless, energetic, and capable men, The 
latest report of this jury uncovers depths of vileness 
and official rascality more gross and startling than any 
known befor An ex-mavor of the city, one Ziegen- 
heim, is charged th accepting bribes on numerous occa- 
sions and of receiving interest on public funds for his 
own private account to the amount of $13,000 A secre- 


tary of this same mayor is accused of selling permits and 
of extorting money for remittance of fines in criminal 
cases. Other former city officials are charged with ac- 


bills and with other mis- 


cited in proof of these 


cepting “rake-offs”’ on city 


demeanors. Specific cases are 
charges. 

In the course of their report the 
been made clearly evident that for years past no bill of con- 


jurymen say that it has 


sequence has passed the municipal assembly of St. Louis 
“unless money has been paid to secure favorable action.” 
“We have been amazed,” says the report, “at the vast- 
ness of corruption that has been common among members 
of the assembly and other officials of our city. It seems 
to have been the highest aim of some officials to rob the 
city whenever opportunity offered. They have regarded 
the holding of office merely as a means of making a liveli- 
hood easier than they could in private life, and have ad- 
ministered the trust reposed in them for private gain 
and not for public good.” 

Bad as this showing is, we do not believe that the con- 
ditions disclosed are any worse than those which have 
prevailed in New York in years just past under Tammany 
rule. Here, as in St. Louis, “the aim of some 
officials to rob the city whenever opportunity offered.” 
It has been with most of them a work for their “ pockets 
all the time.”’ The thing needed here now is a grand 
jury like that in St. Louis, that shall devote itself specially 
to the work of unearthing these frauds and robberies 
and a district attorney who will bring the rascals promptly 
to the bar of justice. Of exposures and threats of pun- 
ishment there has been a surfeit, but of persistent, vig- 
orous and earnest attempts to bring guilty men to punish- 
ment discouragingly little has been done. Fire Com- 
missioner Scannell, for example, long since indicted, still 
remains untried in spite of Mr. Jerome’s pledges on the 
platform. And so of other men connected with the city 
government in recent years of whose wrong-doing there 
is no doubt, but who are left to enjoy their ill-gotten 
gains in impunity 
» The certain and natural result of this neglect or in- 
difference to criminal conduct on the part of city officials 
will be a revival of corrupt practices when the first oppor- 
tunity comes. The interests of honest government in 
the metropolis now and in the future imperatively demand 
that an example shall be made of some of these offenders 
who have been guilty of fraud and official misconduct, 
that the lesson should be taught that men are not to be 
shielded by political influence from the consequences of 
their crimes committed in public office, but must suffer 
the same penalties that are meted out to ordinary thieves 
and other felons. Municipal corruption will not cease 
in this city or elsewhere until the criminal authorities 
and the courts do their full duty and the rascals who 
abuse their trusts and rob the people are put behind the 
prison bars where they belong. There has been far too 
much rosewater treatment for this class of felons. They 
should be made to feel the lash as other men guilty of less 
crimes than theirs are made to feel it. 

New York City offers a magnificent opportunity for 
a grand jury with courage and backbone to make a 
sensation. 


it has been 


Playing for the Labor Vote. 


WE OBSERVE with regret the evident determination 

on the part of Republicans in the present Congress 
to favor certain legislative measures for the apparent, 
or avowed, purpose of catching the so-called “labor vote.” 
This was the motive prompting the passage in the House 
of the eight-hour bill, the anti-injunction bill, and also 
the anti-trust amendment to the naval appropriation bill. 
This action is to be deprecated not only because some 
of these measures are unwise and injurious to public inter- 
ests, but also because they are uncalled for and unneces- 
sary as a matter of Republican policy, and because they 
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open the way to a further course of action in this direc- 
tion fraught with grave peril to the party if not to the 
nation 

lhe Republican party has secured the workman’s vote 
in the past by proving to him that the Republican princi 
ples of protection, honest money, and free labor, as against 


slavery, free silver, and other errors and vagaries, have 
been in his interest It had better be content with this 
rather than resort to demagogic legislation which can 
only have the result of exciting further antagonism be- 


tween labor and capital. The party need only adhere to 
the great principles and policies under which its successes 
have be en won in the past to pursue a dignified, consistent 
in the 


and statesmanlike course, to insure its supremacy 


future It has been always the party of the whole pe ople 
and not of any section or class, and so it should continue 
to be 


Appeals to sectional feeling and to class prejudice may 


in the years to come 

be safely left to the opposition and its populist allies 
They have gained nothing by it in the past and they are 
welcome to all the good likely to come from such appeals 


in the future. We have yet to know of any faction or 


party in any State or any part of the nation that has se- 
cured true or lasting benefits by catering to the “labor 
vote” or posing as the special champions of “labor.”’ 


The vast majority of workingmen are too intelligent, 
too shrewd and independent, to be caught by such chaff, 
or to be deceived or misled by self-appointed champions. 
They know their true friends without having them labeled, 
and resent a patronage thrust upon them for the obvious 
purpose of securing power and pelf for spoilsmen. Further- 
more, the Republican party ought to be above such busi- 


ness. 


A Warning to Senator Hoar. 


SENATOR HOAR, as an 
(on the Philippine question) of the national admin 
istration of his party, and the great bulk of that party’s 


insurgent against the policy 


leaders and voters, isin a fair way to efface himself without 
seriously injuring his party or materially affecting the 
result on the issue in which he is in revolt. 

Horace Greeley protested frequently against what he 
called the delay of Lincoln in 
was nominated early in 


issuing his emancipation 
proclamation. Fremont 1864 
by an element of the radical Republicans who said Lin- 
coln was not pushing the war with sufficient vigor, and 
John Cochrane of New York was put up for Vice-President 
on the same ticket with Fremont, so as to draw off votes 


from Lincoln. This revolt was supported by Lucius 
Robinson, afterward a Democratic Governor of New 
York, but then a stalwart Republican, by B. Gratz 


Brown, and a few other Republican extremists. Fremont 
and Cochrane, however, withdrew from the field. shortly 
before the election, but if they had remained in the canvass 
the result would have been the same, for they would not 
have received enough votes to affect the result in a single 
election precinct of the country. Henry Winter Davis 
and Benjamin F. Wade, Republican extremists, assailed 
Lincoln in the summer of 1864 for vetoing their reconstruc- 
tion bill. All these Republican insurgents were wrong 
and the President and the masses of the party which 
were behind him were right. 

Sumner, Schurz, Greeley, B. Gratz Brown, George W. 
Julian, and other Republicans led a revolt against Grant 
in 1872, and united with the party in the opposition, 
but they accomplished nothing. Conkling injured him- 
self and also assailed his party in his fight against Gar- 
field in 1881. In doing this he committed political sui- 
cide himself, and though this feud caused Garfield’s 
death at the hands of a lunatic and caused the defeat of 
his party in 1882 and 1884, the party rallied afterward, 
but there would have been no hereafter for Conkling 
even had he lived to this day. Reed was disposed to be 
sarcastic in his references to Harrison during the latter’s 
term, and McKinley, one of the acutest, most genial and 
popular of Presidents, had some enemies in his party. 
Time has vindicated the policies of those executives, 
and has placed the seal of its condemnation on their 
opponents. 

The progressive men of all parties throughout the coun- 
try stand with the Roosevelt administration on the 
Philippines question and against Senator Hoar. This is 
true of the South and the West as well as ofthe East. The 
American is a natural expansionist. The parties and the 
statesmen who have championed expansion have pro- 
gressed. The statesmen and the parties who have op- 
posed it have gone down. 

“Mr. Douglas, I desire you to remember that no 
Democrat ever yet differed from an administration of 
his own choice without being crushed. Beware of the 
fate of Tallmadge and Rives.” This was President 
Buchanan’s warning in 1857 to Stephen A. Douglas, at 
a time when the latter was preparing to rise in revolt 
against his party on a leading issue of that day. Douglas 
was right on that particular issue and Buchanan was wrong, 
but Douglas’s fate in 1860 showed the accuracy of Bu- 
chanan’s prophecy. In the present insurrection the in- 
surgent will be the only sufferer. National expansion 
will live and thrive. The eternal verities as well as the 
precedents doom Senator Hoar and his cause to over- 
throw. 

The Atlanta Constitution, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the Nashville American, the Mobile Register, 
the Florida Times-Union, and the majority of the South- 
ern Democratic papers—and the same is true of the West 
—are with the administration on this question. This 
takes all the partisanship out of it. The Democrats 
will hardly dare to take a position in their national plat- 
form against the retention of the Philippines. To pull 
down the flag would be immeasurably more dis- 
astrous for the party that would do it than was the pulling 
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down of the stars and stripes in Hawaii by Cleveland in 
1894, as manifested in the congressional election in that 
The South, in the case of Cuba and Nicaragua, 
as well as of was the radical expansionist 


year 
Texas long ago, 


section, It is so yet. 


2 . 
The Plain Truth. 
|" A LARGE advance is soon made in the price of butter, 
anothe r household commodity, we shall have to thank 
the new oleomargarine law recently passed by Congress 


for the change. It is difficu! 


moderation of this 


to speak with patience or 
and 
been re- 


piece of legislation, unnecessary 


utterly senseless as it is. Oleomargarine has 
peatedly and conclusively demonstrated to be a palatable, 
cheap, and whole some food product and the re 18s ho more 
reason why it should be suppre ssed witha prohibitive tax 
a hundred other articles 
The fact that it 


any people because 


than cheese, lard, or any one of 
designed for human consumption was 


used as a substitute for butter bv 1 


of its cheaper price was no argument against it, as the sale 
was open, and both parties to the transaction were satis- 
fied. 
and there was probably fully as much of the one in the 
market as the other. The fight should be against frauds 
and food-stuffs, and oleomargarine is 
neither one of these, but a product as honest and legiti- 


Bad oleomargarine is no worse than bad butter, 


adulterations in 


mate in its way, and as much entitled to fair consideration. 
as any other article in the market. 


a 


N VIEW of the peculiar relations existing between the 
Vatican and the present government of Italy, and also 
between the Roman See and other civilized states, many 
thoughtful people may be pardoned for questioning the 
of sending Judge Taft to Rome 
on a special mission from the United States government 


wisdom and propriety 
and for awaiting the outcome of this proceeding with a 
This is the first time, 
it should be noted, that the American government has 


considerable degree of anxiety. 


ever given a formal or implied recognition to the political 


status of the Pope—a status, it need hardly be said, on 


which a wide and irreconcilable difference of opinion 
exists among the people of Christendom. President 


has established maker of 
some of them wise and some apparently 
otnerwise. It remains to be seen under which of these 
heads this mission to the Vatican will fall. We may only 
observe that religious differences and 
sectarian prejudices, ambitions and designs, are dangerous 
things to meddle with under any circumstances, and 
especially so when they are mixed up with questions of 


Roosevelt a reputation as a 


precedents, 


votes or no votes 


politics and government. 


7. 


HEN Dr. Parkhurst declared, as he did just before 
leaving New York for Europe, that the present 
police administration of the city is deficient in vigor of 
purpose and “nerve at the top” and that “the chords 
of discipline” are strung so loosely that they give out 
“no tone,” he outlined a situation closely akin to the 
truth. The trouble, however, lies not so much in Com- 
missioner Partridge himself, as Dr. Parkhurst 
think, as in the present system itself, rotten as it is to the 
core with the accumulated iniquities of years of Tammany 
control and officered largely by hold-overs schooled in 
all the arts of “graft,” of duplicity, “protection,” and 
intrigue, of whose noxious fruitage the public has been 
surfeited by successive legislative investigations. The 
only way that the department can ever be lifted out of 
this rut of corruption is by the installation of a State 
constabulary made of new and competent men freed from 
local alliances and entanglements. Commissioner Part- 
ridge we believe to be an honest-intentioned and censcien- 
tious official, but he is wound up in the net-work of a 
vicious system, a legacy of corruption and misrule, which 
renders him largely powerless to carry out the ends of a 
reform administration. He is to be pitied rather than 
blamed for what he cannot help. 


seems to 


_ 


MONG THE recent generous gifts for specific educa- 
tional purposes there has been none betraying a 
wiser or more thoughtful consideration of educational 
needs, and none more worthy of emulation and general 
approval, than the gift of $10,000 to the Albany Law 
School by General Thomas H. Hubbard, of the New York 
bar, for the endowment of a chair of legal ethics. In his 
letter accompanying the donation, Mr. Hubbard very 
properly expressed his surprise on finding that so few 
of the law schools in the United States made any provision 
in their courses of study for the teaching of legal ethics. 
Only twenty such schools, in fact, out of seventy whose 
catalogues he examined, embraced this subject in their 
curricula. In speaking further of the need of such instruc- 
tion, Mr. Hubbard said: “It can hardly be questioned 
that every judge of experience will say that the public 
would be saved great expense, the court would be spared 
much labor, and the profession much strain of temper, 
if counsel would avoid exaggeration, evasion and con- 
cealment, which the interests of their clients seem to 
demand, when, in fact, they would be better served by 
omission.’”’ All who have devoted any attention to the 
procedure of our courts will recognize the truth and force 
of these observations. If a higher ethical standard were 
recognized and enforced in the conduct of trials genorally, 
in the composition of juries and the examination of wit- 
nesses, the legal profession would gain immensely in 
dignity and prestige, and in the respect of the community, 
while the public at large would be benefited in a material 
way by fewer delays, shorter trials, and a consequent re- 
duction in legal expend ‘cures, 
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HE THREE men whom the British nation is justly 
honoring to-day as the foremost figures in the pro- 
longed struggle which has resulted in a triumph for 
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Dr. Wright had held the position of a lecturer on wages 
and economics at Harvard and other universities, had 
been a member of the Massachusetts Senate for one term 
and afterward chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of the 
Statistics of Labor. He has been a prolific writer also 
on subjects relating to his specialties, has contributed 
some of his ablest articles to Lestie’s WEEKLY, and is the 
author of numerous standard works on economics and 
social questions. At the recent annual session of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction Dr 

Wright was elected president of that 




















body. His conclusions in regard to 
the coal strike will be awaited with 
exceeding interest, and are certain to 
command the attention and respect 
of all parties to this unhappy con- 
troversy. 
a 

‘THE LATE Cecil Rhodes had little 

use for fine language at any 
time. On one occasion, when he was 
escorting a certain high-church dig- 
nitary through the grounds at Groot 
Schuur, a gorgeous patch of wild 
flowers crowning a knoll and thrown 
out against the deep blue sky made 
them both pause in admiration. 








“Ah,” said the canon, a little unct- 





KITCHENER, CHAMBERLAIN, AND MILNER, 
The three Englishmen who did most to uphold British prestige in South Africa. 7 





uously, “I feel that the very angels 
of heaven must gaze with delight 
upon such a sight as_ this!” 











British arms in South Africa, are Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Secretary for the Colonies in the British Cabinet, 
Lord Milner, the British High Commissioner for South 
Africa, and Lord Kitchener, who was the commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in the field during the 
greater part of the war. To these three men, more than 
to any others, credit is given for bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion and on terms consistent with the 
dignity and prestige of the British empire, and at the 
same time in a spirit of justice and magnanimity toward 
a brave and honorable foe. Mr. Chamberlain was, by 
virtue of his office, the chief agent and representative 
of the British government in the direction of the war from 
the beginning, and he pursued a firm, energetic, and aggres- 
sive policy throughout, notwithstanding a perpetual storm 
of violent abuse and detraction aimed at him by the pro- 
Boer party in England and the Boer sympathizers in other 
lands. The great masses of the British people stood 
behind him, however, and he was not swerved from his 
course to the end. In Lord Milner, the chief civil repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in the field of action, in the 
negotiations preceding the war, in the direction of South 
African affairs during its progress and the peace nego- 
tiations at the close, Mr. Chamberlain had an experienced, 
faithful, and brilliant coadjutor, and one to whom the 
British nation justly owes an enormous debt of gratitude. 
As for Lord Kitchener, the bestowal upon him of the 
rank of viscount and a sum of money equivalent to $200,- 
000 is but a slight reward for the long, arduous, and dis- 
tinguished service he rendered to the British cause on 
the battle line, a service entirely worthy in every way 
of the hero of Khartoum. Lord Kitchener succeeded 
Lord Roberts after a triumphant entry had been made 
into Pretoria, and the war was supposed to be practically 
over. But it proved to be only the beginning of the most 
trying period of the struggle, a long series of guerrilla 
engagements and petty skirmishes extending over nearly 
two years, exhaustive, tedious, and often exasperating 
to the last degree. Lord Kitchener’s course of action 
during this entire period was entirely creditable to him 
as a manand a soldier, and he comes out of the war with 
no loss of that prestige gained by him in other years upon 
many a hard-fought field. In bestowing marks of favor 
and distinction upon these three, Chamberlain, Milner, 
and Kitchener, for the parts they played in the South 
African war, the British government will be granting 
them only what is their just and honest due as gallant, 
efficient, and loyal servitors of the British crown. 
a 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT could not have made a 
wiser or more fitting selection of a man to investi- 
gate, on behalf of the 
government, the 
causes and the prob- 
able effect of the 
great coal strike than 
Dr. Carroll D. 
Wright, of Washing- 
ton. And this not 
only because Dr. 
Wright holds the po- 
sition of United 
States Commissioner 
of Labor, and is 
therefore by virtue of 
his office the proper 
man to represent the 
government in this 
industrial crisis, but 
for the still better 
reason that Dr. 
COM. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D., Wright has the judi- 
Delegated by the President to inves- cial temperament, 
= cnn: Lo a the tact and judg- 
ment and the ex- 
perience to qualify him for making a thorough and im- 
partial investigation. As a sociologist and an expert in 
economics and all questions relating to wages, labor and 
capital, Dr. Wright holds a foremost rank and is so recog- 
nized throughout the world. Before his appointment as 
the head of the Department of Labor at Washington, 
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‘“‘Humph!” said Rhodes, gruffly, ‘1 
don’t know about the angels; if it pleases some poor devils 
of colonials that’s good enough for me!” Nevertheless, 
the South African diamond king had great power as a 
speaker. When he made his initial bow in the Cape 
Parliament he was nervous to a degree seldom wit- 
nessed even ina new member. When he asked a friend 
what sort of effect his maiden speech had made, he was 
thus bluntly answered: “Rhodes, I think you are a great 
parliamentary failure.” The world knows that this was 
the utterance of a false prophet. With regard to Mr. 
Rhodes’s speeches, he never wrote a line of them or 
made a single note, but he thought out beforehand what 
he wanted to say. 
- 
[® LONG and varied military service in three different 
countries be a valid ground for promotion, then 
Brigadier-General 
John C. Bates 
») thoroughly deserved 
his recent appoint- 
ment to be major- 
general in the regu- 
lar army. General 
Bates served with 
credit in the Union 
army during the Civil 
War, being on the 
staff of General 
Meade, and at the 
age of twenty-three 
attained the rank of 
lieutenant -colone!l 
of volunteers. For 
thirty years after the 
J close of the great 
conflict the general 
JOHN C. BATES, U. 8. A., was stationed west of 
Just promoted to be major-general. the Mississippi in the 
\S SY) Indian country, bear- 
ing his share of the 
hardships and the fighting connected with such a post. 
In 1892 he had risen to the grade of colonel. At the 
breaking out of the Spanish-American war he was desig- 
nated as brigadier-general of volunteers and during the 
operations around Santiago he was appointed major-gen- 
eral of volunteers. In 1899 General Bates was military 
governor of Cienfuegos, Cuba, and later was ordered to 
the Philippines. While commanding the district of 
Mindanao and Jolo he negotiated a treaty with the Sultan 
of Sulu which called forth much 
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speech into four branches.” Here there was an embar- 
rassing pause of some seconds. “ My lords,’’ the earl then 
ejaculated, “if ever I rise again in this house, you may 
cut me off, root and branches and all, forever.” 


s 
T° JOSEPH ALDEN SPRINGER has fallen the dis- 
tinction of being the last United States vice-consul- 
general at Havana 
while Cuba was sub- (7~ —~) 


ject to the Spanish 








monarchy and of be- 
ing the first to hold 
the same position 
since the island has 
become a_ republic. 
Mr. Springer, who is 
to be General Bragg’s 
right hand in the ad- 
ministration of our 
consular affairs § in 
Cuba, is a native of 
Maine and comes of 
excellent colonial and 
revolutionary stock. 
He entered the con- 
sular service when a 
mere lad, being ap- 
pointed to it by JOSEPH ALDEN SPRINGER, } 
President Grant. He Who has again been appointed vice- 


consul-general at Havana, 
was promoted to be \& 4) 


vice - consul - general 

at Havana in 1883 and owing to his efficiency he held the 
office until our consuls were recalled just previous to the 
outbreak of the war with Spain. He was the last Amer- 
ican Official to leave the Cuban capital, where he had 
guarded American lives during perilous days. At the 
close of the war he was sent to Havana to wind up con- 
sular matters and witnessed the evacuation of Cuba by 
the Spanish troops. He resigned in 1899, but continued 
to cherish the hope of re-entering the service when consular 
relations should be established with Cuba. 





























a 

HE CZAR wears a ring in which he believes is em- 
bedded a piece of the true Cross. It was originally 
one of the treasures of the Vatican, and was presented 
to an ancestor of the Czar. Some years ago the Czar was 
traveling from St. Petersburg to Moscow. He suddenly 
discovered that he had forgotten the ring. The train was 
stopped immediately, and a special messenger sent fly- 
ing back on an express engine for it, nor would the Czar 
allow the train to move until, several hours afterward, 

the messenger returned with the ring. 

+ 

HATEVER MAY be thought or said as to the merits 
of the cause for which the Boers of South Africa 
contended so long and vainly, or as to the conduct and 
motives of President Kriiger and his chief associates in the 
Boer government, truth and justice will compel it to be 
recorded that in the war which they fought to maintain 
their independence these sturdy burghers of the veldt, 
these farmers and frontiersmen of the African border, 
displayed qualities of splendid courage, of heroic endur- 
ance, of daring prowess and skilled generalship, as remark- 
able, as worthy of praise and honor, as anything known 
in the annals of our race. Considering the disparity in 
number of the contending forces, the relative size, pres- 
tige, and accredited power of the two nations engaged in 
the conflict, one may search history in vain for any 
war marked by more desperate valor, more noble and 
pathetic, yet heroic, endurance in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds than that which marked the action of the 
Boers in the two years’ struggle just ended. And while 
Great Britain justly honors its Milners, Kitcheners, and 
Baden-Powells for the part they bore in the war, the world, 
including the British people themselves, will not withhold 
the due meed of praise and glory from the noble and 
valiant men who led the Boers to many brilliant victories, 
and who, though conquered at the last by overpowering 
numbers, won for their people and for themselves a high 
and honorable place in military history, and the respect 
and admiration of the entire world. The lamented Jou- 








criticism because it recognized the 
existing institution of polygamy. 
Since April, 1900, General Bates has 
been in command of the forces of 
southern Luzon. 
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OME TIME ago it was noticed 
by an admirer of Rudyard Kip- 

ling that his famous poem, “On 
the Road to Mandalay,” went very 
well to the tune of “The Wearing 
of the Green.” On pointing this 
out to the author Mr. Kipling re- 
plied: “Oh, yes; I frequently take 
a well-known song, hum it over for 
a few minutes, and then write words 
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to fit the tune.” / 
. 








N HIS recent volume on “The 





BOTHA, DELAREY, AND JOUBERT, 





XN Three able, heroic commanders of the Boers, who won the admiration of the world, 





Romance of Parliament,” Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh gives some very amusing ex- 
amples of maiden speeches in both houses of the Eng- 
lish Legislature. The brightest wits as well as the 
dullest have lost the thread of their thoughts in an 
excess of helpless consternation on finding themselves on 
their feet for the first time face to face with Peers and 
Commoners: “My lords,” said the Earl of Rochester in 
the reign of Charles IT., rising to make his maiden speech 
in the House of Lords, “my lords, I rise this time for the 
first time—the very first time. My lords, I divide my 


bert, who died at the crisis of the war; Cronje, the 
“lion of the veldt,’”’ who fell a captive to his foes ; 
Generals Botha, Delarey, and Schalkburger, who remained 
to fight on to the end—these and their brave and faithful 
followers will never be forgotten while the love of liberty 
and admiration for its valorous defenders lingers in the 
hearts of men. They have been defeated, but the record 
of their deeds at Maagersfontein, at Colenso, at Spion 
Kop, and Modder River will remain forever as an imper- 
ishable memorial of theircourage ,heroism, and self-sacrifice. 
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A rURN in the road 

and suddenly 
we came upon the 
Pennsylvania crew in 
its hiding-place At a 


glance it could be seen 





that the pre sent occu 
pation ol these big 
bronzed voung fellows, 
sprawling on the grass, 


lounging under the 











shelter of a rustic sum- 





mer house, must be 


COACH HANLON, associated in some way 
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with the sea or with 
boats, for they wore 
the white duck trousers and blouse of the naval cadet 
Here they were—sequestered and guarded, as though 
they might be prisoners held for ransom by brigands 
And the most interesting feature to me, in this thrilling 
college regatta which is just ended, is the long, hard 
season of preparation, weeks and months of laborious 
training, all for the few fleeting minutes of the great final 
struggle. And the most significant part of all in this 
long period of preliminary work is its close, when the 
climax is at hand. 

It is then that more than a hundred young men who 
have committed no crime, whose only fault is that they 
are among the strongest, nerviest, and most intelligent 
of thousands of the best youth of the country, are kept 
prisoners among the hills that guard the Hudson, such 
is the anxiety for the outcome of the race, the eagerness 
to triumph. Temptation is held at a distance. The 
young athletes are taken away into the hills and hidden. 
For days their occupation consists of three things—-to 
eat, to sleep, and to row 

It had been a long climb to the Pennsylvania training 
quarters. We had crossed the Hudson at Poughkeepsie 
to the west bank, and then started on a drive over a 
rough and tortuous road, ascending constantly through 
groves of trees—a great place, it was said, to hunt quail 
and partridge. We seemed to be getting deeper and 
deeper into the woods. The birds, free and 
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How College Oarsmen in Training 


HUDSON AT POUGHKEEPSIE—PENNSYLVANIA ‘VARSITY AND FRESHMAN CREWS IN TRAINING.—Fritz & Dear 


Sequestered and 
By Harry Beardsley 


spot like this with absolutely nothing to do? I should 
think the monotony would wear vou out.” 

\ fellow doesn’t care to do much but lie around and 
rest when he rows sixteen miles every day,” said the 
oarsman. “ You see, the ’varsity rows eight miles in the 
morning and eight miles in the afternoon It’s pretty 
hard work. When the morning work is over we are glad 
to loaf a while, and after the row at night we are ready to 
sleep dd 

Nevertheless, every precaution was taken that there 
be no violation of discipline After ‘ taps” the captain 
regularly made the rounds of the bedrooms to see that 
all his men were there It was understood that if a man 
broke training he would be taken from the crew, reduced 
from a position which he had worked hard to attain, be 
forever disgraced, and another man put in his place. 
But the college pride of the men, their loyalty to their 
friends, their determination to win, were stronger forces 
than all the threats in the world in urging them to do 
their best 

I give them all they want to eat,” said Ellis Ward, 
the famous old coach of Pennsylvania. “They get plain, 
substantial food—meat three times a day, if they want it 

chops, steak, roast beef, and plenty of good vegetables, 
but no pastry, pies, or the like, and not too much sweet 
stuff. We aren’t troubled with sickness. Last year one 
of our boys had a sprained ankle. He was in too much 
of a hurry, and jumped out of the wagon before it stopped 
when we reached training quarters. But he rowed in the 
race just the same, and did his work. The best way to 
keep them from breaking training is to give them plenty 
to do. ’ 

rhe men were in the temporary boat-house at the bank 
of the river pulling on their rowing shirts, getting ready 
for the afternoon’s work. Their physical development was 
interesting. The muscles of their legs were abnormally 
large. There were broad, thick, knotted strands on their 
backs and chests. One of them, I observed, was not as 
muscular as the others, and I wondered how he could 
hold his own with the young giants who were his comrades. 
“ Tt’s not all in the muscle,” said an oarsman. “ There’s 
good deal in knowing how and in having grit to pull 


Vigilantly Guarded 





when your strength 
and breath are almost 
gone. And it is neces- 
sary fora man to keep 
his head, to keep cool 
and do his best at the 
critical moment all 





these things count as 
much as sheer strength 
It’s not always the tall 
and big man who is the 
He has the 


advantage of reach, it 











best oar 





is true, but he doesn’t COACH BLLIS WARD, 


Of Pennsylvania.—Fritz & Dear 


recover as quickly and 
he usually hasn’t the 
staying qualities of the medium-sized man.’ 

A rival crew sped quietly by over the water—their oars 
working as regularly as piston rods. The men who had 
not yet launched their shell watched their rivals in 
silence that had respect in it. It was a matter of great 
moment, the paramount thing in their lives just then. 
They made one or two comments under their breath and 
then turned and brought their own shell from the house, 
carrying it high over their heads and swinging it into 
the water. 

“Steady all!’ shouted the coxswain, a youth of dimin- 
utive body and a voice like Richard the Lion Hearted. 
The oarsmen settled in their places and braced ‘them- 
selves. 

“Stroke!” and the shell leaped away in response to 
their muscles. 

During this period of training the crews of the different 
colleges hold no communication with each other, although 
each is full of curiosity about the others. The gossip is 
carried from one camp to another by the photographers, 
amateurs and professionals, who each year send to the 
publications the rowing pictures, and who maké for the 
oarsmen photographs which they will proudly display 
in their rooms at home and exhibit to their children and 
their grandchildren in years to come, when they tell how 
they “stroked” this crew or that in their college days, 

and how, when they were boys, there were few 





fearless, were whistling and chirping and sing- 
ing; a squirrel darted up a tree, watched us a 
moment, and then, by that cunning instinct of 
his, put the tree between himself and us. There 
were no sounds but the sounds of nature. We 
might have been in the forest primeval. In sur- 
roundings like these the oarsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania were spending their last days of training. 
Here for ten days they were quartered in a sum- 
mer villa, watched and disciplined by their cap- 
tain and their coach A half-mile off was a 
village, but not one of the oarsmen had been 
permitted to go near it. More than a mile away 
and across the broad river was the little city of 
Poughkeepsie, but it might have been across 
the Atlantic. The young men who wore the 
duck suits could see in the distance the 
buildings, chimneys, and spires of the forbidden 
city. 

They were permitted to visit only one place 
beside their camp on the hill-top; that was the 
river, and they went there for work and under 
the eye of their coach. At a certain hour 
seven o’clock—they were made to get up in the 
morning; at ten, they went to the river to row; 
at one o’clock they ate dinner; at five they were 
again on the river for an hour’s work at the oars: 
at 9.30 they were in bed. For ten days this dull 
routine was followed in the Pennsylvania quar- 
ters. It was much the same in the training 
camps of the other five colleges, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Wisconsin, Georgetown, and Syre.cuse 

Occasionally there would be a slight diversion 
in the visit of relatives and friends. There were 
cards and books, and even ping-pong, but no 
man was permitted to stray away from quar- 
ters. 

I conversed with a young man whose sleeves 
rolled up to the elbow disclosed a forearm of 
great sinews that played beneath his skin when 
his fingers moved: a voung man with deep-set 





eyes and prominent cheek-bones, with front 
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who could pull a steadier oar than they. 
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A Successful Newspaper’s Fine 
New Building. 


HE MOST positive sign of prosperity in the 
case of a newspaper is the erection of a 
building for its own uses, fitted with every appli- 
ance for carrying on business extensively and 
successfully. Judged by that indication, the 
New York Press has prospered in due accord- 
ance with its merits, which are many and obvious. 
Under the able management of its proprietor, 
Mr. Henry L. Einstein, and its editor, Mr. Ervin 
Wardman, the Press has made great strides in 
popular favor, attaining a big circulation, which 
is still increasing. Its new home is a handsome 
structure five stories high, with a facade of 
granite, brick and limestone, and it is most 
thoroughly adapted and equipped for the publi- 
cation of a live daily newspaper. The Press on 
Saturday, July 14th, gave a house warming in 
honor of the completion of its building, which 
had been occupied, however, since April 21st. 
For several hours a stream of guests passed 
through the building, inspecting every part of 
it with interest and commendation. All the 
Press’s esteemed contemporaries in the city were 
represented by prominent members of their 
staffs, and the visitors included Supreme Court 
justices, members of Congress and of the Legis- 
lature, State and city officials, leaders of the 
bar, influential merchants, and men of high 
standing in other callings. Among those par- 
taking of the hospitality of the Press were Gov- 
ernor Odell and Mayor Low. 
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A Good Milk 


for infant-feeding is a mixed Cow’s milk, from 








teeth fitting closely together, with muscular 
neck, and a pleasant, boyish smile 

“How is it,” I inquired, “that so many of 
you can stand it to spend ten days in a quiet 


THE HANDSOME AND COMMODIOUS NEW BUILDING OWNED AND RECENTLY 


OCCUPIED BY THE NEW YORK “ PRESS.” 


Se he Pe cy enema —— 


herds of native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk herds are properly housed, sci- 
entifically fed, and are constantly under trained 
inspection. Avoid unknown brands. 
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CORNELL'S WIDE-AWAKE FOUR ON THE HUDSON. A DIVERSION IN THE ROUTINE OF TRAINING-——PING- COLUMBIA’S ENTHUSIASTIC COLLEGE FOUR. 
PONG AT PENNSYLVANIA'S QUARTERS. 

































































‘ THE EARNEST EIGHT-OARED CREW OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. COLUMBIA’S MUSCULAR RACING CREW. 






























































THE WELL-TRAINED "VARSITY CREW OF CORNELL. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR COLLEGE ROWING HONORS AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 
STURDY OARSMEN WHO CONTESTED FOR GLORY IN THE GREAT INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING-RACE ON THE HUDSON. 


Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Fritz & Dean. 








SHI CAME out of the Knickerbocker Theatre Building 
™ and started nortt on Broadway She Kept her 
eves steadily fixed on the show-windows and her 
whole manner denoted an affected preoccupation She 


stopped in front of a photographer’s window at For- 
tieth Street and Broadway ostensibly to look at the 
photographs, but really to debate with herself whether 
she should go up stairs and beard a well-known manager 
in his den, or walk around to the Actors’ Society and 
leave her next season’s business in the hands of the 
booking-agent of that noble institution. 

“Still playing ‘Asin a Looking Glass,’ I see,”’ said a 
voice right behind her. She started- slightly—it was 
ever so slight a modern-method suppressed stage start 
and, turning around with a slow smile, held out her hand. 

“Yes; it’s my favorite piece.” 

“I’m sure it is. I watched you for two blocks up Broad- 
way and you did nothing but stare at your own image in 
the show-windows.”’ 

‘Perhaps I was trying to avoid the rude gaze of that 
that—bunch of fictors down the line there.” 

“Certainly looks as if the season was closing, doesn’t 
“When did you close?” 

“Saturday night, in Bridgeport.” 


it 


“Have a nice season?” 

“Not so bad. Sixteen straight weeks of one-night 
stands.” 

They both laughed. 

“Settled for next season?” 

“Nope. Just going up to see Klaw & Erlanger now.”’ 

A happy-looking, draper young gentleman came 
down Broadway tapping an immaculate trouser-leg 
with a small bamboo cane and daintily dusting the ash 
end off a cork-tipped cigarette with the fourth finger of 
his other hand. 

He spied the two under the photographer’s awning 
and quickened his pace. 

“Hello, old chap!” he exclaimed, grasping the young 
man’s hand and utterly ignoring the young woman. 
This would hardly be considered a breach of good man- 
ners “in the profession.” Actors think it an indication 
of condescending good-fellowship to treat every sister 
professional with as little gentlemanly consideration as 
if he were married to her. This applies, of course, only 
to that ornamental, ‘‘ hand-me-down ” model who loves to 
group himself and his new spring suit along the Rialto 
in the merry sunshine and descant upon the perfections 
of all unfortunate female passers-by. If a shoe pinches, 
discard it for all time. 

The ornate young man of the cork-tipped cigarette 
waxed voluble on the trials of a season just closed, while 
the young woman turned toward the photographer’s 
window and tried to look unconcerned. Finally, in 
answer to the distinctly audible question, “Who’s your 
friend?” the other young man said: 

“Why, don’t vou know Maude? Thought everybody 
did. Maude, I want you to meet Bob Kelly: Miss Mel- 
ville—Mr. Kelly!” 

He held out his hand with a knowing smile. “Glad 
to know Miss Melville. I’ve heard a lot about her.” 

“T presume so,” said that young lady. “Mr. Bates 
talks to me a great deal about his other friends, so I can 
hardly hopé he spares me in his conversation with them.” 

“Oh, well, it’s all in the profession, Miss Melville.” 

“That is a phrase I’m beginning to feel sorry for. It 
is so overworked.” 

“Well, so long,’ said Mr. Kelly, beginning to look 
bored. “I’ve got an engagement in Liebler & Co.’s 
office right away,” and he tilted on down Broadway and 
joined a decorative group, cut on his own pattern, that 
was standing on the Casino corner. 

Miss Melville turned to the other young man. “ Where 
are you going this summer?” she asked. 

“T’m thinking of getting a boat and taking a party 
of friends for a little cruise up the Newfoundland coast,” 
he said, in the same modest tone he would assume to 
tell her he intended to spend the summer in a hall bed- 
room in Thirty-third Street. 

“Oh, stop lying,”’ was her laconic reply. 

He ignored the remark. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“ Back to the mines.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“ Among the tall timbers.” 

“Oh, speak French!” 

“Well, I’m going home.’ 

“Really? What’s the trouble?” 

“Bad season.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, I drew a failure.’’ 

“Well, that’s too bad. You don’t know me any more, 
do you, Maude?” 

“T haven’t seen you for a whole season. What do 
you expect?” 

“Well, so long, old chap,” he replied, “I’ve got to 
be moving. By George! it’s summer-time again.” 

She looked up and down the street and sighed. 

“Well, cheer up, Maude ; the worst is always yet to 
come, you know.” 

“‘] suppose so,” she said. 

“Good-bye, and good luck.” 

He started off down Broadway and she walked on un- 
concernedly as possible through the crowd of men on the 
corner, toward the Actors’ Society, —— Fortieth Street. 
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All this came to me upon a friendly breeze through 
an open doorway, and I sent a little breath of hopeful 
sympathy after the pretty young woman From the 
middle of April well on into the hot summer-time that 
portion of Broadway known as “The Rialto” presents 
a most interesting, if deplorable, appearance. The long 
season “on the road” begins to draw to a close and the 
actors begin to pour into New York by the hundreds. 

“The Rialto” is the recognized yearly rendezvous, and 
here old friends meet and discuss the season past and 
prospects for the season to come. It is also in this vicin- 
ity that well-known managers have their offices, and an 
actor’s first thought when.a season closes is to settle for 
next season. So while the “artists” exchange greetings 
with each other they visit managers’ offices in search of 
engagements. May and June are busy months in the 
managerial world, and the weary manager certainly earns 
the little rest he usually gives himself when he has ad- 
justed his next season’s affairs and can get out of town. 
But the summer drags on its hot course with pitiless 
precision. On through endless July and well into August, 
and still along ** The Rialto’ saunters the impecunious 
actor. But by this time he has lost his erstwhile jaunty 
air and taken ona settled look of patient expectancy. In 
a few more days things will begin to look lively again. 

Those fortunate actors who have “settled early” and 
who saved money enough from last season to pay a 
summer’s expenses will begin to come in from near-by 
summer hotels and country places. Managers’ offices 
will open; even the ones who have remained in town from 
choice—and there are not a few—will begin to come down 
on Broadway to see what is doing. Rehearsals will com- 
mence, More engagements will be made and the new 
season will begin, and there are a very sad few who are 
left on Broadway by October first. 





























MRS. LESLIE CARTER TOURING IN SWITZERLAND. 


Of course all this does not apply to the favored stars, 
but only to their less fortunate “support.”” Those who 
have toiled and crowded and pushed and pinched and 
trampled and torn their way through the seething, grind- 
ing mass at the bottom of the ladder, and on up, rung by 
rung, into the great calcium glare of public curiosity, 
have earned the right to be questioned ad infinitum re- 
garding their plans for every one of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. That is fame. It is 
what they have worked for. It is what they have lived 
and suffered for; and yet how heartily the best of them 
detest it! 

“Tell me, ye wingéd winds, 

That round my pathway roar, 

Do ye not know some spot 

Where actors work no more?” 
chanted Miss Blanche Bates in her dressing-room in the 
Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn. 

“Some lone and pleasant dell,’ I continued in the 
same key. 

“Stop,” she said. “I’ve got to finish this perform- 
ance!” It was the last of the season and perhaps the 
last time Miss Bates would ever play Cigarette, and yet 
she looked as fresh as if she had not toiled through two 
long years of lurid melodrama with nothing more pleas- 
ant than nine weeks of typhoid fever to break the mo- 
notony. Miss Bates has closed her season and gone down 
into Virginia, where she has a beautifully picturesque old 
place just outside of Middleburg. She will remain there 
until the weather gets too warm; then she and her mother 
will go to the Adirondacks for a few weeks, after which 
she must return to New York and begin rehearsals on 
a new play Mr. Belasco has in preparation for her and 
in which she will be seen during next season at the 
Belasco Theatre. 

A great many actors are, as usual, going abroad, and 
a great many proudly declare their intention of going 
“to the coronation.’”’ That :may be all right and they 
may enjoy it, but it reminds me of “getting lost from 
mamma” in the Dewey parade crush and seeing nothing 
but a pimple on the back of the neck of a very tall man 
who stood directly in front of me gesticulating wildly, 
knocking my hat off with his elbow, and trying his best 
to get on my toes. Paris expositions, Dewey parades, 
and coronations are good places to “ get busy ”’ obeying the 
first law of nature. But a summer vacation can’t mean 
the same thing to everybody. 

The stars under the management of Liebler & Co. are 
rapidly closing their seasons and going “where summer 
lures.” Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as everybody knows, 
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has already gone to England, and will be followed thither 
by Mr. Kyrle Bellew as soon as that charming gentleman 
has finished his short spring season with Miss Mary 
Mannering in “ The Lady of Lyons.” Mr. James O’Neill is 
already raking grass and digging flower beds and enjoying 
the bosom of his family at his dehghtful home in New 
London, Conn.; while Miss Viola Allen has sailed for 
Europe, where she will spend the summer in Rome with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine, “studying atmosphere” for the 
production of “The Eternal City” next fall. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter closed her season on the 31st of 
May and immediately began preparations for her annual 
transatlantic holiday. Mrs. Carter has certainly earned 
her summer’s rest. She has been playing the arduous réle 
of Du Barry in Mr. David Belasco’s successful play since 
December twelfth, and has been at the Criterion The- 
atre in New York since Christmas. Mrs, Carter sailed 
for Paris about the tenth of June, and while there she 
will visit the quaint old chateau of Du Barry at Ver- 
sailles and give a few sittings for a bust which the well- 
known American sculptor, Mr. Spicer Simson, is to make 
of her for the new Belasco Theatre. After a stay in 
Paris Mrs. Carter will go into Switzerland for at least two 
months, when she will repeat the trip she found so delight- 
ful two years ago, after the extended run of “Zaza” in 
London. 

After a couple of weeks at Lausanne, on the terraced 
slopes of Mont Jorot, she will proceed by train to Brique 
and thence by diligence to the little post town of Fiesch, 
prettily situated at the influx of the impetuous Fiesch- 
bach into the Rhone. From here Mrs. Carter will begin 
the ascent of the Eggishorn and will spend the most of 
her summer at Hotel Eggishorn, half way to the summit. 
The ascent to this hotel is made on the backs of mules 
and the return trip in a sort of swinging chair carried 
by two sturdy mountaineers. The Eggishorn is so sit- 
uated as to command a glorious view of the Bernese Alps 
to the north and the Valaisian Alps to the south, and I 
do not doubt that Mrs. Carter will regret the fact that 
she must return to America in time to reopen in ‘Du 
Barry ”’ at the Belasco Theatre about September first. 

From the summit of the Eggishorn to Sag Harbor 
is a long fly, but at old Sag Harbor you may find on most 
any hot July day no less a person than Mr. Robert Edeson, 
our newest star, whose sudden glare is brilliant enough 
to dim the light of much older and larger luminaries. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edeson spend a very ordinary summer in 
their Sag Harbor home, their only difficulty being in 
“dodging the dialect.”” With golfing and boating and 
swimming and “automobubbling” one may while away 
a tolerable summer right here in America, and | don’t 
doubt that Mr. Edeson will open next season with a much 
better grace than many of our player friends who have 
helped to crown King Edward VII. 

* se 


Where Street Bands Come From. 


EKY FEW people know how or where German street 
bands spring from; but they may be interested to 
know that it is a regular business, carried on by agents 
who are of the same nationality and who are fairly well 
established on this side. Most of the men who come over 
are from the Black Forest, and have a little knowledge 
of brass instruments, and they immediately make for an 
agent of this description. One of these agents keeps 
all kinds of brass instruments in his house, and could 
turn out his German bands by the dozen to annoy the 
poor suffering rate-payers of the district. There may be 
many more, we know, who may have commenced in the 
same way before they appeared us full-blown professionals. 


Hampers Business. 


CoFFEE DRINKING INCAPACITATES SOME PEOPLE FOR 
Business AT TIMEs. 


A GENTLEMAN from McBain, Mich., says: “Coffee drink- 
ing has cost me much, for during my life I have been many 
times so thoroughly put out of condition that I have been 
compelled to abandon business for a day or two at a time. 
The attacks of headache would commence on the right 
side, behind the ear, and become so severe as to totally 
incapacitate me for any exercise, even mental. I have fre- 
quently had to take morphine to relieve the suffering. 
Sour stomach troubled me and I had a nervous heart that 
gave me a great deal of trouble. 

“Four years ago I saw an advertisement for Postum 
Food Coffee which recited the ill effects of coffee on the 
nerves. I at once decided to make the change and leave 
off coffee and take on Postum. The result has been all 
that one could expect. 

“T am never constipated any more, the bilious attacks 
never come on except from some indiscretion such as 
drinking coffee, which I am foolish enough to indulge in 
now and then. I have no more headaches, no more sour 
stomach, and no bilious spells. I have not been sick to 
my stomach or had a nervous vomiting spell in three 
years. Am now fifty-six years old, and have better health 
and do a better business and am more comfortable than 
ever before in my life. I certainly attribute the change to 
leaving off coffee and using Postum, for I have taken no 
medicine to aid in making the change. 

“The experiment as stated is absolutely true. I am 
willing, if necessary, to attach my affidavit to it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE HEART OF THE “ RIALTO ”—BROADWAY ABOVE THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 
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ROBERT EDESON AND MRS. EDESON 
on a ramble at Sag Harbor, L.. I. 


JAMES O'NEILL BiG } VIOLA ALLEN 


on his New London (Conn.) farm. im summer-time at Greba Castle, 


Isle of an 


E. M. HOLLAND KYRLE BELLEW, BLANCHE BATES 
and his children in a pony-cart at Boothbay, Me. an enthusiastic cyclist, in his fay + dicta) ta Eitle dc & 
Berkshire (England) home. \ 


ENTRANCE TO THE KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, BROADWAY, IN WHICH MANY THEATRICAL AGENCIES HAVE OFFICES, AND WHERE SOME OF THE LESS FORTUNATE SPEND PART OF THEIR VACATIONS. 


SUMMER SAUNTERINGS OF DRAMATIC FAVORITES. 
HOW AND WHERE SOME LEADERS OF THE STAGE SPEND THEIR VACATION DAYS.—see opp 
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The Glorious Story of Bunker Hill 


THE MOST CRITICAL BATTLE IN AMERICAN HISTORY OCCURRED IN JUNE 





are not the despi able rab- 
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stories Oo which 

world will never weary is the 
tale of how a little band of 
American farmers and 
woodsmen fought the first 
great battle tor American 
liberty and indepe ndence on 
the crest of Bunker Hill 
Like the heroic struggle of 
Leonidas and his Spartans 
at Thermopyle, like Arnold 
Winkelreid before the Aus- 
trians at Sempach, so did 
the gallant Warren and the 
intrepid Prescott that June 
day, upon the heights over 
looking Boston, win for them- 
selves and for their no less 
gallant and stalwart followers 
a crown of imperishable 
glory. Although the day 
may come in the not distant 
future—and it cannot come 
too soon—when war shall 
cease throughout the earth 
and the sword shall flash and 
the cannon roar no longer in 
the awful tragedy of battle, 
mankind will never cease to 
look with awe, reverence, and 
admiration upon such deeds 
as were performed that day, 
when a handful of men fresh 
from their homes and fire- 
sides and all unschooled to 
hostile action, withstood a 
veteran army and beat it 
back again and again with 
awful slaughter 

Who shall add anything 
new to the story of that 
eventful conflict, that pivotal 
point in the evolution of na- 
tions and peoples toward the 
higher and truer life of free- 
dom and_ equality, that 
epoch -making event upon 
which the searchlights of his- 
tory have been playing for a 
century? Has not every 
school-boy learned and told 
the tale, waved “the sword 
of Bunker Hill,” and re- 
hearsed in tremulous accents 
the glorious death-song which 
the poet has put in the 
mouth of the patriot Warren: 
‘Stand! The ground’s your own, 

my braves, 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Hope ye mercy still?”’ 

Measured by every stand- 
ard, both of the famous bat- 
tles preceding it and of 
those which have since taken 
place, the conflict on Bunk- 
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ble too many have supposed 
them to be,”’ and conclud 
ing with the pre phe tic words 
that “ the conquest of this 
country is not easy More 





truly was the horoscope cast 
by the American commandet 
Ward, who, in a general or 
der issued after the battle 
encouraged his men with 
the declaration “We shall 
finally come off victorious 
and triumph over the ene 
mies of freedom and Amer 
ica.” Ben Franklin, also 
was inspired to write it as 
the lesson of the day 
“ Americans will fight. Eng 
land has lost her colonies 
forever.”’ 

In his account of this 
day’s fight John Fiske tells 
a pathetic little story of the 
part played in it by James 
Otis, a patriot, who some six 
years before had been driven 
into partial insanity as the 
result of a brutal beating 1 
ceived at the hands of a 
party of English officers at 
the British coffee-house in 
Boston, where Otis had 


dared to remonstrate against 
certain acts of insolence and 
cruelty. He was living, 
harmlessly demented, at the 
home of his sister, Mercy 
Warren, at Watertown, when 
he witnessed the excitement 
and listened to the rumor 
of battle on that eventful 
morning of the 17th of 
June. With touching eager 
ness to strike a blow for the 
cause in which he had al- 
ready suffered so much, Otis 
stole away from home, bor- 
rowed a musket at some 
roadside farm-house and has 
tened to the _ battle-field, 
where he fought manfully, 
and, after all was over, made 
his way home, weary and 
faint, a little before mid- 
night. 

It is difficult to realize, 
as one stands to-day at the 
base o1 the monument mark- 
ing the spot, that on this 
very ground, now hemmed 
around so closely with shops 
and buildings of many 
kinds, the whole area seem- 
ingly so little, insignificant 
and inconsequential in com- 
parison with the proportions 





er Hill was a desperate and 
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bloody one. While not more 
than an hour was spent in 















BUNKER HILL MONUMENT--IN MEMORY OF BRAVE GENERAL WARREN AND THE 
NOBLE SONS.OF FREEDOM WHO DIED WITH HIM.— Pollock, Boston. 





pages of history, that here 
a mighty conflict once raged, 
}) mighty in the issues it in- 


















actual fighting, the British \\ 
loss in killed and wounded 


volved and in the results 





was 1,054, or more than 

one-third of the whole force engaged, including an un- 
usually large proportion of officers. The American loss 
was 449, about one-fourth of the number in action. 
On the British side, one company came out of the battle 
with only five of its number left unhurt. Every officer 
on General Howe’s staff was cut down, and only one 
survived his wounds. The oldest soldiers in the British 
army, veterans of many a hard-fought field in other lands, 
declared that they had never seen the like. The regulars 
of France, they asserted, were less formidable than the 
militia of New England. Vergennes, the French minister 
of foreign affairs, exclaimed that, with two more such vic- 
tories, England would have no army left in America. 
To the English people generally the fighting capacity of 
the colonists as shown on this occasion came as a shock of 
surprise not unlike that to which they were treated in the 
early stages of the late Boer war, when, at Maagersfontein, 
Colenso, and Spion Kop, they saw their veteran columns 
turned back in disastrous and bloody defeat before a 
comparative handful of valiant burghers of the veldt. 
It was the same lesson now as then,on the height above 
Boston harbor—a mass of trained and disciplined soldiery 
going to pieces before the calm, desperate, heroic resist- 
ance of afew men fighting on ground of their own choosing 
and in a cause on which they had staked all that makes 
life dear. 

The battle of Quebec, which won half a continent, did 
not cost the lives of so many British officers as this at 
Bunker Hill, which gained nothing but a place of enc.mp- 
ment. Had the losses on both sides been the same pro- 
portionally, such tremendous battles as those of later 
days in our own land, at Antietam, Cold Harbor, and 
Gettysburg, would have counted their slain and wounded 


by the hundred thousands instead of ten thousands. 
The awful effect of the American fire on the Bunker Hill 
slope was a striking testimony to the coolness, the in- 
trepidity, and the skilled marksmanship of Prescott’s 
little band, the result of years of unconscious preparation 
in the rough school of frontier life, with its ever-present 
peril of savage beasts and still more savage men. It is 
the deliberate opinion of one of the most careful students 
of this conflict that, had the Americans been properly 
supplied with powder, Howe could no more have taken 
Bunker Hill than Burnside could have taken the heights 
of Fredericksburg. 

The best descriptions of the battle of Bunker Hill 
itself are to be found in the letters of provincial officers 
and soldiers preserved in the appendix to Richard Froth- 
ingham’s “Siege of Boston,” and quoted in Higginson’s 
history. The description of raw soldiers is always 
most graphic. It is a sufficient proof of the impression 
made in England by the affair that the English news- 
papers of the time, instead of being exultant, were indig- 
nant or apologetic, and each had its own theory in 
regard to “the innumerable errors of the day,’”’ as the 
London Chronicle called them, a curious reminder of the 
war criticisms of recent days. Tried by this test of con- 
temporary criticism, the Americans do not seem to have 
exaggerated the real importance of the event. “The 
ministerial troops gained the hill,” wrote William Tudor 
to John Adams, “ but were victorious losers. A few more 
such victories and they are undone.” 

How it was regarded by Gage himself, the victorious 
general, is disclosed by a letter which he wrote immediately 
after, in which he speaks of a success that “cost us dear,” 
adding, “the trials we have made show that the rebels 


which flowed from it; that 
here the valorous Warren fell and died, and that on 
this grassy slope, after the fight that sunny June morn- 
ing, the dead and wounded lay in heaps. Over there, 
a few rods away, on a ¢onnecting ridge. is Breed’s 
Hill, where Colonel Prescott, of Pepperell, threw up a 
redoubt and where the most desperate stand was made; 
and down there, now hidden almost out of sight by jutting 
wharves and lofty warehouses, flows the Mystic, on whose 
shores, then open wide to view, the three thousand red- 
coats landed to make an easy conquest, as they thought, 
of the “ peasants” who had gathered to defy them on the 
hill beyond. There, also, lower down, nearer the water, 
behind the fence of rails and new-mown grass, lay the men 
of Connecticut, against whose stalwart line the British 
light infantry beat vainly in assault after assault, until 
their dead lay, as one chronicler of the fight tells us, “as 
thick as sheep in a fold.” 

It was here in very truth that the clock of time struck 
its first world-resounding note, marking the birth of anew 
and mighty nation dedicated for all the coming centuries 
to human freedom and the brotherhood of man. 
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Insects that Steal India-rubber. 
HERE is a species of large black ant which steals rub- 
ber from Para trees after they are tapped. Bees also 
find use for india-rubber, and some species in South Amer- 
ica actually cut the bark of trees that produce resinous 
substances in order to cause a flow of the sap. The gum is 
employed by the bees as a ready-made wax for their nests. 
© . 
INCREASE your strength, ward off ill health, use Abbott’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters, the strength giver. 
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MISS LOUISE DAY. 5 aw : MISS SARAH MACRAE. 


MRS. NOLAND FONTAINE, JR. 


MISS KATE CRAWFORD. 











MISS ELISE VANCE. MISS EDITH MALLORY. MISS BLANCHE SPEED. MRS. EUGENE SNOWDEN. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF PROSPEROUS MEMPHIS. 
TENNESSEE 1S JUSTLY PROUD OF THEM BOTH.— Gray's Studio, Memphis, Tenn 
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THE CENTRE OF A REMARKABLE WORK IN THE INTERESTS OF JUSTICE, H 


F' YR YEARS Lake Mohonk, a picturesque and romanti 
locality ! The SHAWANZUNEK Mountains overlooking 
the Hudson River valley, a few miles below Poughkeepsie, 
has been the scene of two annual conferences which have 
had an increasing and powerful influence if arousing 
public attention and moulding popular sentiment with 
respect to certain great causes Involving the interests 
of justice, humanity, and the brotherhood of man. One 
of these conferences, held i May. is devoted specifically 


to the promotion of international arbitration as a means 
of settlir rh dispute s between nations, al d the othe r, he id 
in October. has for its object the betterment of the con 
dition of the American Indians 


It would be difficult to conceive of a spot more con 


ducive to the calm and clear thinking and the cool and 
thoughtful deliberation that should mark all wise and suc- 
cessful propaganda for righteousness than Lake Mohonk 
itself. One can easily imagine with what inward joy 
and satisfaction some grim and war-loving baron of feudal 
times would have seized upon this spot, this wild moun- 
tain eyrie, for the erection of a stronghold from which 
to direct his forays, keep watch and ward over all his 
domain, and bid defiance therein to all his enemies, 
secure within its encircling cliffs and rocky battlements 
from surprise and every hostile assault 

Here by this deep lake, held up within a cleft of the 
mountains like an enormous cup of water, cool and clear, is 
an ideal spot for a baronial castle, with its dungeons, 
moats, banquet halls and battlements, and all their medizw- 
val and chivalric accompaniments of gallant knights and 
fair ladies. The baronial castle is there now, the lordly 
domain, the battlements and the banquet halls, spacious, 
stately and magnificent, but all, happily for the world, 
under the gentle sway of hands that love not war nor 
oppression, and under the over lordship of hearts that 
are ambitious only for the spread of peace and good-will 
among men. Knightly men and fair women assemble 
there also, but only to engage in such jousts of arms as 
may befall in conflicts with giant evils and monstrous 
wrongs that darken and curse the world. 

Both of these annual gatherings at Mohonk owe their 
inception, their success, and their continued existence to 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the owner of the lake and all the 
adjacent territory for miles around, including the great 
hostelry situated on the border of the lake. The mem- 
bers of the two conferences are selected by Mr. Smiley 
and are invited here and entertained as his guests during 
the three days in which the sessions are held. Associated 
with him in the management of these meetings, as well 
as in its gracious hospitalities and thoughtful courtesies, 
are two brothers, the Messrs. Alfred and Daniel Smiley. 

The Smileys are of Quaker birth and training, and re- 
main true to the principles of that gentle, sincere, and 
peace-loving brotherhood in both precept and practice. 
The liquor traffic, with all its blighting and accursed 
power, is barred out of the wide precincts of Lake Mohonk, 
and the gates are up fast and strong against the swelling 
tide of Sabbath desecration. Under these unique and 
happy conditions and in this atmosphere of peace and 
rest, these bodies of men and women, of whom we have 
been speaking, meet year by year for counsel, for delibera- 
tion, and preparation for action. 

Of the two conferences, that on international arbi- 
tration has now the deepest and widest interest, since 
the topic considered concerns the people of all nations, 
lays hold upon one of the mightiest problems that can 
engage human thought, and one which is certain to take 
upon itself larger and yet more vital phases in the imme- 
diate future. The cause of peace and international 
arbitration has, in fact, made wonderful strides forward 
since the first of these Mohonk conferences was held, 
eight years ago—a progress stimulated and helped on in 
no small degree by the thought and action of these annual 
assemblies and of the men and women who have com- 
posed them. These years have witnessed such epoch- 
making events in the history of the peace movement 
as the publication of M. Jean de Bloch’s work on 
“The Future of War,” the issue of the Czar’s Rescript, 
the holding of The Hague peace conference, and the 
institution of The Hague tribunal for the settlement of 
international disputes. By these influences, together with 
the unceasing educative work of peace societies in Europe 
and America, the coming day of universal peace has been 
lifted out of the realm of dreams and prophecies and 
brought measurably nearer its full and glorious realiza- 
tion. 

Among the guiding spirits of these May meetings at 
Lake Mohonk in years past have been such men as the 
veteran Edward Everett Hale, whose cheerful philosophy, 
wise counsel, and optimistic faith are a dynamic agency 
in all noble and righteous causes of our day; Dr. Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, of Boston, whose life has been devoted to 
the gospel of peace and who unites in a rare degree 
intense enthusiasm and unwearying zeal with unfailing 
tact and discretion; Senator George F. Edmunds, of 
Vermont, who presided at several sessions and gave much 
valuable time and wise counsel to the work; Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, whose eloquent lips and prolific pen have never 
grown weary in well-doing through more than fifty rich 
and fruitful years of active life; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
the young Philadelphia lawyer and publicist, energetic, re- 
sourceful, and courageous, known throughout the country 
as a leader in municipal reform; Walter S. Logan, a 
prominent member of the New York bar, whose hand 


By L. A. Maynard 


and heart are enlisted in many forward movements for 
better and higher things; Edwin D. Mead. of Bostor 
eminent in good work, and such representative business 
men and financiers as James Taleott and John Crosby 
Brown, of New York, Edward Ginn and Robert ‘Treat 
Paine, of Boston, and Joshua L. Baily and John B 


Garrett, of Philadelphia, and from the judiciary Judge 
Alden Chester, of Albany, and Judge J. H. Stiness, of 
Rhode Island 

Che eighth and latest conference on arbitration, held 
the last week in May, brought togethe ra large! and more 


representative body of men and women than had ever 


gathered before, including most of those just mentioned; 
a significant indication of the deepening interest in the 
cause, Among them were the presidents of Vassar, Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, Swarthmore, and Union colleges, together 


with other eminent educators, famous jurists, diplo 
mats, financiers, editors, the presidents and other repre- 
sentatives of chambers of commerce and merchants’ asso 
ciations of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
York, together with many distinguished divines and 
All told, there were 
over two hundred of such men and women of large hearts 
and noble minds to make up this Mohonk assembly this 
year. 


leaders in religious and reform work. 


rhe presiding officer this season was the Hon. John W 
Foster, Secretary of State under President Harrison, an 
ideal man to lead such a deliberative assembly, since nearly 
all his active life has been passed in the field of diplomacy 
at Madrid and Mexico, and as a representative of the 





Shake Hands with Fate 





rT's a sad old world, and a bad old world, 
It is scarce worth while at all ; 

Its sorrows cling and its friendships sting, 
And even its joys will pall. 

But dear is life for all its strife, 
And love is better than hate— 

You'll find a grace in the surliest face 
It you just shake hands with fate. 


ITH light in your glance and right in 
your glance 
And your lips in a curve to the sky; 
A spring in your walk and a ring in your talk, 
Sure, hope will not pass you by. 
The path that you will winds over a hill, 
But it leads to an open gate ; 
So trill you a song to lure love along, 
And just shake hands with fate. 


rTis in yourself is the demon elf, 
‘Tis in yourself is God ; 

And you'll never stray from yourself away- 
God's light or the devil’s prod. 

Whatever your mind you'll meet in kind, 
And what is yourself create ; 

The world will view what is really you— 
Therefore, shake hands with fate ! 

REGINA ARMSTRONG. 











United States on various peace commissions. A note of 
unusual hopefulness and encouragement was dominant 
throughout the proceedings this year, this feeling being 
based, in part, upon the fatt that -Phe Hague tribunal 
for the settlement of international disputes had been 
practically completed during the preceding twelvenionth 
and that two American republics, those of the United 
States and Mexico, had actually referred a disputed claim 
to this international court, thus leading the way, it is 
hoped, to its early and universal recognition as a peace- 
maker between the nations. Another cheering and sig- 
nificant event had been the meeting of the Pan-American 
Congress in Mexico, where adherence was pledged to The 
Hague tribunal and other steps taken looking to a closer 
union of the American republics on a platform of mutual 
peace and good-will. These two bodies, The Hague tri- 
bunal and the Pan-American Congress, their history and 
their results, came in for frequent comment and consider- 
ation before the conference, the latter being the special 
topic of an illuminative address by Mr. Foster, who was 
a delegate to the Congress. 

Other speakers during the session were Dr. Trueblood, 
who summed up the progress of arbitration to date; Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, who laid down an inspiring programme 
for practical service and constructive work in the future; 
Judge C. C. Nott, of the Court of Claims at Washington, 
who enlightened the conference as to what that tribunal 
had been doing in years past in the promotion of inter- 
national peace, and the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State 
superintendent of public instruction, who laid emphasis 
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UMANITY, AND WORLD-WIDE PEACE 


upor the educational factor in the peace propaganda 
Che interest of women in the cause found a persuasiv 
voice in brief addresses by President M. Carey Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, and Mrs 
Sarah K. Smiley One evening session was given to the 


treatment of the subject from a business viewpoint, the 
speakers on this occasion being Mr. Osborne Howes, of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Mr. H. L. Kline, of 
the Trades’ League of Philadelphia, Mr. W. F. King, of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, and Messrs 
John Crosby Brown, J. Edward Simmons, Warner Van 
Orden, and George Foster Peabody, all well-known finan 
ciers and business men cf the metropolis. Other speak- 
ers who inspired and encouraged the assembly by their 
counsels were Hon. 8S. A. Thayer, former minister to The 
Hague, Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, Professor William 
Adams Brown, Rev. Dr. Henry K. Carroll, former United 
States commissioner to Porto Rico, Judge John I. Gilbert, 
and Dr. Augustus Strong, of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. The points upon which greatest stress was laid 
throughout the entire conference were the importance of 
using all possible means to secure a universal recog- 
nition of The Hague tribunal and the necessity of insti- 
tuting a more active propaganda for the education of 
public sentiment on the subject of arbitration throughout 
the civilized world. 

rhe spirit and thought of the conference found ex- 
pression at the close in the adoption of a series of resolu- 
tions, or a platform, reaffirming the principles declared 
by former conferences, rejoicing in the progress made 
during the past year as instanced in the recognition of 
The Hague tribunal and the work of the Pan-American 
Congress, and concluding as follows: 


We look forward hopefully to the time when self-interest, in 


addition to the imperative sense of duty, will impel ail nations to 
submit all their controversies to the arbitration of this (Hague) 
court 


All our hopes, however, will prove illusory unless systematic, 
comprehensive, and earnest work is done in educating and develop 
ing an enlightened public sentiment and opimion which shali both 
demand and support it. 

lo this end we call upon all schools, from the primary to the 
university, upon the press, the pulpit, boards of trade and com- 
merce, merchants’ associations, trade leagues, and all other organ- 
izations, upon all employers and employed, upon all men every- 
where, to coO-Operate in creating a universal sentiment in favor of 
the judicial settlement of controversies 


It should be said, in conclusion, that the work of the 
Lake Mohonk conferences on arbitration will henceforth 
be carried on more energetically and persistently than 
before, a permanent secretary now being employed, in the 
person of Mr. W. C. Dennis, a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, an earnest and capable young man, who has 
given his heart as well as his hand to this service. Under 
such auspices and such executive direction it is proposed 
to institute a vigorous propaganda in the interests of 
universal peace, and large things are hoped for the imme- 
diate future by securing a more active and zealous co- 
operation of the pulpit, the press, the business community 
and other agencies, in this most noble and greatest of 
causes now appealing to the minds of men. 


Absurd Libel Suits. 


HE RECENT decision of Justice Gaynor, of the New 
York Supreme Court, that it is not libelous to publish 
of a person that he has consumption or that he once had 
it, may well serve to call attention to the need of more 
liberal treatment of the newspapers in libel legislation. 
It ought not to be possible to bring a newspaper owner 
into court on a charge so manifestly absurd as that upon 
which Judge Gaynor’s decision was passed, involving, as 
such actions always do, a great amount of annoyance 
and expense to the accused party, even if he 1s acquitted, 
as in this case. Newspaper publishers have sufficient 
difficulties to contend with in the regular course of busi- 
ness, without being subject to the harassment and loss of 
time and money consequent upon libel suits having no 
basis in justice or common sense. 
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Summer Frolic. 
Get Reavy Now. 

Give the brain and body food during the summer that 
does not overtax the stomach and heat the body. 

Grape- Nuts is acrisp, dainty and delicious food, selected 
parts of the grain treated by heat, moisture, and time to 
slowly and perfectly develop the diastase from the grain 
and transform the starch into grape sugar in the most 
perfect manner ; the small particles of phosphate of 
potash found in certain parts of the cereals are retained 
and these elements vitalize and nourish the body, brain, 
and nerve centres. 

In its pre-digested form, it furnishes the necessary 
strength and energy in an easy way for the system to 
absorb without undue exertion and removes the generas 
feeling of heaviness usual to hot weather. 

Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit, and possibly an 
egg or two cooked to suit the taste, is an ideal breakfast 
and will fully sustain the body until the noonday meal. 
Delicious desserts for luncheon and supper can be quickly 
made and have a flavor all their own, from the peculiar, 
mild, but satisfying sweet of the grape sugar. 

Grape-Nuts will save the heat of cooking and the exer- 
tion of preparing food ; will make you feel internally ten 
degrees cooler and fit you for the summer’s heat so that 
you may enjoy the full pleasures of the season. 
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CUBAN PUPILS OF THE NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL VISITING THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF LAKE MOHONK FROM “SKY TOP.” 


THE ARBITRATION CONFERENCE IN SESSION. 


THE FAMOUS ARBITRATION CONFERENCE AT LAKE MOHONK. 
EARNEST MOVEMENT FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE AMONG THE NATIONS, INAUGURATED BY ALBERT K. SMILEY. 


Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by L. R. Johnston. See opposite page. 





THE GREAT ASSEMBLAGE OF PROMINENT VISITORS WITNESSES THE NATIONAL GAME ON THE WEST PO 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S RECEPTION IN THE RESIDENCE OF COLONEL MILLS, SUPERINTENDENT OF TH# ACADEMY.—THE PRESIDENT 8 


WEST POINT’S MAGNIFICEN’T CELEBRATO 


A WEEK OF FESTIVITIES MADE NOTABLE BY THE PRESENCE OF RESIDENT ROOSEVELT A) 
Photographs, of! 





WEEKLY 


AME ON THE WEST POINT BASEBALL FIELD, IN WHICH THE ACADEMY WAS DEFEATED BY YALE—SCORE, 13 TO 4. 
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RESIDENT 870” MAIN ROOM OF THE HOUSE, AND AFTER PAYING THEIR RESPECTS THE DISTINGUISHED GUESTS ASSEMBLED INFORMALLY ON THE LAWN. 


BRAHON OF ITS HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 


"ELT AM OTHER HIGH OFFICIALS MAKKS THE CENTENNIAL OF THE NATIONAL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
rraphs, cop@esht 1902, by Falk. 
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By Mabel Clare Craft 





T= HNIKOFF came out of the low doorway with 
his jaws set His face was white and haggard 


ind a three days’ growth of jet-black beard did not 


tend to increase the gentleness of his appearance | 
Just now he had a look of sulle despr ratio He 
plunged his hands deep into the pockets of his shab 
by coat, where something bulged suggestively It 
might have been a grocer’s packags but, as a matter 
of fact, it was not anything to eat Che rotten boards 


creaked under him as he turned toward the water- | 
front, where a few lamps were trying to shine through 
dirty shades 

Peschnikoff’s house was not far from the rickety | 
building where the New Era Club held its meetings, 
one ol which Peschnikoft had been attending He | 
lived in two rooms of a house so old that it seemed 
almost ready to lie down under its weight of vears | 
Che doorsteps sagged in the middle; the a rid smell 
of ancient dirt and a smoking kerosene lamp some- 
where within doors added to the commingling of odors | 
that assailed the nostrils. But Teschnikoff was not 
sus ‘eptible to these things. He was thinking of the 
bundle in his pocket, and through his mind was run- | 
ning that portion oF the Scripture which telis of the 
trials of Samson and his final sacrifice of himself that 
his enemies might be destroved. | 

In truth, Madame Teschnikoff was no Delilah. She | 
was a young Polish woman—younger by five years, 
perhaps, than Teschnikoff—and she was as pretty as 
a sharp-featured and harassed woman can be. In 
the Teschnikoff family there was always pressure on 
the bread limit and the heads of the house had never 
heard of Malthus. There was not enough for two 
grown persons in the family larder, yet there were 
three little Teschnikoffs so near of a size that the pros- 
pect of a large family was extremely good. It never oc- 
curred to the young mother to complain nor to the young 
father to reason. With irregular work and regular neces- 
sities, the children were pale and pining, the mother 
round-shouldered and unkempt, and the father bitterly 
discontented with life in general and his own lot in particu- 
lar. It was natural that Teschnikoff should be an anarch- 
ist and of the New Era. He sprang from the right stock 
and the right soil. Equally was it to be expected that 
he would not blame himself for his mistakes, but would 
charge them all to a false system of government and to 
the injustices of society. 


The woman straightened her bent shoulders as he 
entered and said something to him in a Polish patois 
mixed with English. What she said brought a fleeting 
expression of tenderness into the man’s eyes and sent him 
hurrying into the inner and darker of the two rooms, 
whence the kerosene lamp sent out its evil incense and 
whence also could be heard the feeble whine of a child. 
The elder children of the Teschnikoffs were girls, little 
bullet-headed creatures with close-cropped hair on their 
round heads, and blank little faces, already stolid in antic- 
ipation of their woman’s lot. The third child was a boy, 
feeble from birth, and, the district nurse, who visited in 
the quarter, feared, feeble-minded as well. His little 
legs and arms moved aimlessly, governed by no central 
control, caused, said that same wise woman, the nurse, 
either by the father’s drunkenness or the mother’s pre- 
natal drudgery, or by lack of nourishing food, or by the 
combination of all three. 

But the father loved the ill-favored child; the girls 
were nothing to him. The nurse had left medicine and 
he gave some to the boy, who continued to roll his head 
and to cry feebly, while the mother put on the table the 
slender meal that served as supper. Presumably, she 
and the children had eaten before; at least, there was but 
one chair set before the dirty, oilcloth-covered table, on 
which soiled dishes and ragged clothes were piled. There 
was weak tea, and soup the color of dish-water, and some 
very coarse, dark bread. The father scarcely ate. He 
was intently listening to sounds from the next room and 
he merely grunted responses to his wife’s titm@: remarks. 
He blazed out at her when she complained fretfully at 
the child’s continued illness. Evidently the baby was 
everything to him—the mother of it nothing at all. Sud- 
denly there was a wild, sharp cry from the room beyond. 
The father started up, his heavy crockery cup--—the only 
whole one in the house—falling to the floor with a crash. 
In a moment the man had the poor little misshapen crea- 
ture in his arms and was crooning tenderly to it. A few 
sharp words and the mother, with a shawl over her head, 
started through the dark to call the doctor from the free 
clinic near by, but when he came, a few moments after, 
he was too late. The Teschnikoff baby was dead. 

oe 

Neither mother nor father shed a tear—the mother, 
because all feeling had been crushed out of her—the 
father, because his sorrow rose in fierce resentment against 
everybody and everything except his own improvidence 
and incompetence. His dark, heavy brows knitted, the 
veins in his hands stood up like cords, and the blue lines 
in his white forehead throbbed visibly through the trans- 
parent skin. No tear came to him—his one idea was to 
curse God. He did not think how the baby would be 
buried, though he might have known that the Associated 
Charities, which had supplied its medicines and its nurse, 
would also furnish its poor little coffin. 

Mechanically his hand touched the bundle in his pocket. 
His fingers thrilled at the contact, and, clutching his hat, 
he hurried out into the dark. 

He walked rapidly until he reached brilliantly lighted 
and crowded streets, for it was eight o’clock now and a 


Tune 20, 1g 2 


Speaks a Universal Language 








tional white and black, represented millions Tesch 
koff looked at their sleck figures and then thought 
of the feeble-minded baby that had died, and he 
hated them all He knew that these were men of 
many millions, but he did not know a single one by 
iar However, thev were all aristocrats 
leschnikoff was aroused from his reverie to know 
that there was musi It sounded softly from nearly 
a hundred instruments and he listened attentively 
for he had always loved the harmony of sweet sounds 
\ street plano always ittracted him, and in the 
saloons, where he liked to linger, there was always 
some attempt at music It was a weird melody that 
floated up from the orchestra The music of it rang 


ind sang through his veir ind seemed to be a sort 


of requiem to the dead baby, whose image constanth 


hovered between him and the lights and the whit 
shoulders and the sparkling stones below 

Now came a great shivering of the violins—a 
shivering that sent the bushy hair on the back of 
leschnikoft’s head into vibration He had neve 
felt so queer \nd so it was not merely a saying, 


that one’s hair stood on end! ‘Teschnikoff could 
distinetly feel his scalp vibrate, contracting and ex 
panding as the music swelled, 

The stage was set to a great court seene, a stately 
prince with silken beard and long, waving locks upon 
the throne, and a crowd of princelings all about him. 
lhe men wore bright circlets upon their heads and 
there stirred dimly a feeling in Teschnikoff’s heart 








“THE SILVER KNIGHT WAS SINGING HIS FAREWELL.” 
Drawn by Ralph Taylor Shultz. 


solid line of carriages was crawling toward a point where 
a huge electrie sign shone with bright letters against the 
night. Teschnikoff was soon mixed with the throng that 
pushed and struggled toward the gallery of the theatre 
queer place for a man whose favorite child was not yet 
rigid from its death throes. 

From his place in the line, Teschnikofi was dully con- 
scious of a brilliant spectacle. The carriages were hurry- 
ing up before a wide entrance and discharging brilliant 
burdens under the wide, striped awning. It was a grand- 
opera night, with a new-found prima donna, and the house 
was going to be large. Men in opera hats and baggy 
coats were assisting women in beautiful raiment to reach 
the sidewalk. As the women passed into the entrance, 
generous breadths of satin and sparkling lace swept the 
cloth-covered pavement, aigrettes waved like crusaders’ 
plumes, and the white throats of fair women were sunk in 
rich furs-—-the most luxurious garments alike of savagery 
and civilization. 

Teschnikoff was one of a mob which pressed close to 
the carriages. The night was warm and the windows of 
the vehicles were open. The sight of glinting jewels, the 
scent of hot-house flowers, and the heavy perfumes, were 
calculated to rouse every anarchistic tendency in the 
proletariat which pressed so close to the carriages. Faces 
that had grinned in sneering amusement sharpened 
gradually to the hawk-like visages of the prints of the 
French revolution; fists, half-clinched, were thrust close 
to carriage windows; laughter, half-scornful, wholly un- 
pleasant, floated in, and timid women drew back into 
farther corners, as though they felt the shaking of the thin 
crust on which the mighty republic sits. 

Bitter voices carried gibes and taunts as at a Queen’s 
drawing-room. 

“You can’t tell how much a man’s got by his clothes. 
Most likely he owes for ’em yet,” they sneered. 

“She’s forgot her clothes,” velled a woman at a débu- 
tante, who straightway drew her wrap around her. 

a 

The atmosphere was electrically charged and Teschni- 
koff grew hot with the multitude. The crowd beat like 
surf against a blue coast of policemen and Teschnikoff 
was pushed toward the great doors and slowly pressed 
his way up stairs with the gallery crowd. From an inner 
pocket he produced a purple pasteboard entitling him to 
a seat in the gallery’s front row. 

It was very steep, this place. The gallery fell off at 
what seemed an impossible angle, and the usher looked 
askance at the shabby, dirty man. His ticket, however, 
entitled him to a front seat, and he did not remove his hat 
until requested to do so by those who sat behind. After 
this, his matted hair was an object of wonder to his neigh- 
bors, and a giggling little musie teacher, who had the seat 
next him, remarked to the dapper tenor who was_ her 
escort, as she drew her checked silk draperies aside, that 
the Germans were “ wonderfully musical.” 

The bulky bundle in Teschnikoff’s pocket interfered 
with his comfort in his narrow seat, so he drew out the 
coarse brown paper package and put it carefully on the 
floor, under his hat. Then he bent his chin on his hands 
and surveyed the house. Perhaps he was thinking of the 
baby and of what one thousandth part of the money 
represented below him might have done for the ill-favored 
little chap lying dead at home. 

Teschnikoff’s eyes were almost on a level with a gor- 
geous electric chandelier, and below him stretched the 
house in great beauty. The wealth and the fashion of the 
city were there that night. There was scarcely a promi- 
nent family that was not represented. From where 
Teschnikoff sat he looked down on row after row of un- 
covered shoulders and beautiful busts, broken here and 
there by some fat dowager in black, who diverted atten- 
tion froin her face by a jeweled crown or a necklace of 
diamonds big as pigeons’ eggs: The men, in conven- 


a recollection of the time wh« n, asa little Polish boy, 

fresh from the old country, he had gone to a kinde1 

garten school, near his home in the worst part of 

New York. He had not thought of that school for a 
long time, but in this stage picture there came back to 
him the subtle fragrance of a perfume that Miss Kate, the 
teacher, had used on her dainty cambrie handkerchief, and 
the stories that she had read them about the beauteous, 
half-misty days when kings wore crowns instead of silk 
hats, when knights fought valiantly for lovely ladies, and 
when turreted castles crowned the steeps. He knew 
now that the common man was a serf and a vassal in 
those days, just as the robber barons of industry were 
trving to keep him now so they preached in the New 
Era Club—but, nevertheless, there was something subtly 
fascinating in the lifelike picture of this knight and his 
armed retainers. ‘Teschnikoff forgot the baby and the 
bundle under his hat and opened his eyes and ears, 

— 

\ lady in white had come into view now. She was 
dressed in flowing garments, her hair hung loose and wild, 
and in her eyes was a wondrous look of sorrow. Everything 
about her drooped and Teschnikoff felt a warm rush of 
sympathy for this evidently unhappy girl. And then she 
sang. There came back to the shabby man in the gallery 
another kindergarten legend—a wonder tale, told by Miss 
Kate, of a child beloved of the fairies and so blessed by 
them that, whenever she opened her mouth, roses and 
lilies and diamonds and pearls dropped from it. When 
the white lady began to sing, Teschnikoff thought that 
she, too, must have been so blessed, for every note was 
perfect as a flower and beautiful as a gem. Teschnikoff 
was for crying out with the rapture of it. Instead he sat 
silent, drawn into a tense heap. Not a hand-clap broke 
the perfect stillness, when the song was finished, only the 
sharp intake of a breath here and there, where some lis- 
tener, more sensitive or highly keyed than the rest, had 
passed almost beyond the point of endurance. And after 
the lady had sung there came into view a fluffy white swan, 
swimming slowly down a river, and from a silver shell 
that floated behind descended a silvery knight, all gleam- 
ing in coat-of-mail, beautiful as a god. There were silver 
wings on his helmet and a silver bird upon his shield, and 
Teschnikoff had never heard anything so beautiful as the 
silvery song that he sang. Teschnikoff could see the 
profile of the leader of the orchestra now. His face was 
white and solemn, as of a man who communes with great 
things. Swift as an arrow came a thought to Teschnikoff 
that it was good to be as this man—far better than to be 
one of the furred and jeweled ones. The violins were 
shivering in eestasy again and the silver knight was 
singing, while the face of the white lady was transfigured 
by a light with which the calcium had nothing at all to do 

a light from within. The little music teacher beside 
him had her handkerchief in a damp knot and recked not 
of the spots on the plaid silk. The men and women about 
him were deeply moved—but he sat, the most rapt of all, 
utterly unconscious of time and surroundings. 

a 

At last the beautiful scene ended. The curtain fell on 
a house that suddenly burst into a thunder-storm. People 
stood in their seats and hurled bravas. The curtain 
rose again and again on the silver knight and the lovely, 
smiling lady, who threw kisses toward a box where leaned 
a very little girl with fair hair and little white gloves that 
were too long in the fingers. The little girl clapped her 
stiff, white hands and cried out shrilly. There was a 
strange likeness between the blonde singer and the fair- 
haired child, and there crept into Teschnikoff’s mind the 
meaning of a phrase he had somewhere read, “a love- 
child, well-born.” This, apparently, was a love-child. 
The poor little bullet-headed, half-starved Teschnikoffs 
at home! ; 

Teschnikoff’s heart began to swell and his moist eves 
ran over. German he understood but fragmentarily; 
Wagner was to him not even a name—but this music, ah, 
it spoke in a universal language. 

There was a long orchestral interlude and Teschnikoff 
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Great squares of red plush now yawned 











at Teschnikoff. He 
Suddenly he 
start, caught up his hat and 


sat like one in a dream. 
pulled himself together with a 
looked at the 
brown paper bundle as 
had never seen it befor He prodded it 
with his then, looked 
down over the house It was almost « mpty 
He thrust the 
hurried down the 


square though he 


hnger, shudde ring, 


bundle in his pocket and 
stairs into the 
toward the 
walked rapidly until he 


street 

Turning 
front, he 
the wharves 


abruptly water- 
reached 
From 
the package far out and listened for its 
blackness On the 
he passed the stairs to the New Era Club. 
The re 


looked up the dirty stairway he should never 


a plier head he tossed 


splash in the way home 


was a light in the club rooms and he 


climb again. To-morrow they would accuse 
him of being a coward and a traitor, per- 
haps threaten him—well, never mind; he 
was done with the New Era Club 

In the darkness of home he stumbled up 
The agent of the Associated 
Charities had removed the baby’s body. 
His wife slept heavily as though nothing 
had happened ; two little black bullet-heads 
lay on a pallet in the corner of the room. 
Teschnikoff held the lamp over them and 
looked at them and searchingly. 
Something that had been in his face in the 
afternoon had gone now In his brain still 
sounded the shivering strain of the swan. 


the stairs. 


long 


* * * * 


In the dressing-room of the theatre the 
prima donna was clasping her little pink- 
and-white girl in her arms. The father was 
drawing off one of the sticky gloves and the 
mother tugged laughingly at the other 

“The smallest size,’’ declared the father. 

“Ah, but I clapped, Mitterchen,” piped 
the child, and the prima donna kissed the 
moist palin. 

“You never sang better,” said the hus- 

















studied the faces of the players Here and 
there he saw a face illumined by the musi 
but for the most part the players wer tolid 
fat, lymphati They made sweet sound 
but nothing stirred in them in response 
Here ind there wa 1a that is differ 
ent (dine 4 Violinist had a broad whit 
brow like 1 woman’s and black hair that 
rippled back from it As the young mat 
played his fine nostrils dilated L ee 
tracted, tears stole over his cheel I} 
leader’s face is turned in profile to Tesc] 
nikoft i splendid straight nose hike i 
Greek statue’s, a firmly chiseled moutl wn 
eye and forehead full of aspiration—ah, here 
wus a man whose soul had been purified by 
fire He sec med to thrill even the phle vg 
matic men around him —imparting to them 
his enthusiasm and leading them as on 
man through the valley of the shadow of 
deathly sweet sounds 

On the stage, the tremendous second act 
had begu reschnikoff saw two evil faces 
and their expression re minded him dimly 
of the men in the New Era Club. It seemed 
to him that the evil in their faces was the 
evil of their souls working outward not 
outside evil working in rhis was a new 
conception for him and his brows knit 
themselves in thought Chere came steal- 
ing upon the listener—solitary among those 
thousands of silent people a feeling that 
this play was something more than mediz- 
val magic. Surely this spotless girl was the 
human soul, born white and sinless as the 
poor feeble-minded baby had been born. 
These two with the tragedy faces the 
tragedy of their own sin —were the powers 
of evil and darkness attacking this hard 
pre ssed human soul. Che silver knight, 
swan-drawn, was the heavenly spirit divine- 
ly sent to suecor the soul, but she, instead 
of accepting it gladly, must needs question 
and so send it away For a moment Tesch 
nikoff was in terror, The silver knight was 
singing his farewell; one power for evil was 
slain, but the other was ready to pounce 
upon the poor, weak, faltering soul. Tesch- 


nikoff, alwavs a fatalist, cowered in his seat 
Somehow he felt that 
his own fate and the fate of all 
people spread out below him was being decided 6n the 
stage. Would this 
divine spirit, of which he had to-night for the first time 


with clinched hands. 
these gay 


That was his own soul that he saw. 


caught a thrilling glimpse, desert him, too, and leave him 
at the mercy of the powers of evil? He stirred uneasily. 
His foot touched his hat, but he did not 
package underneath And then—a 
passed through Teschnikoff. The heavenly visitor had gone 
away, but lo! in his place, he had left a young and beauti- 


feel the square 
thrilling 


long, sigh 


ful one—not so robust. nor so strong to save, an illusive, 
glittering thing. That must be hope, he thought—hope, 
which he had never known—and, so long as hope re- 


“HE TOSSED THE PACKAGE FAR OUT AND LISTENED FOR ITS SPLASH IN THE BLACKNESS.” 


Drawn by Ralph Taylor Shultz 


mained, the powers of evil could never entirely triumph. 

The curtain rolled slowly down. ‘The music teacher 
in the checked silk wound a “fascinator” of pink wool 
around her head and climbed out over Teschnikoff, who 
sat motionless, his eyes on the stage. The great house 
slowly emptied, brilliant lines of people flowing out at the 
many now trickling to cloak and hat rooms, then 
waiting in luxurious wrappings for the carriages. There 
was the banging of carriage doors, the hoarse shouting of 
hackmen, the clang of hoofs on the cobbles, then black 
carriages, with gleaming lights, dashing away in all di- 
rections. 


doors, 


band. 

“Do you know,” answered the prima 
donna, “I had a strange presentiment to- 
night. I felt as I did the night the theatre 


burned in Munich-—-a sense of impending 

danger. I thought of sending you word 

between the acts to take Lotte back to the hotel, but 

toward the end it passed away, or I forgot it.”’ 
The prima donna’s hushand only laughed. 
“What a fanciful creature it is,”’ he said: 

timents and fancies! 


all presen- 
No wonder you make people laugh 
and cry when your own soul ruffles and stirs beneath 
breezes the rest of us never even feel.”’ 

* — — * * * 

And under the black waters beyond the pier-head, quite 
harmless now, in its bed of ooze and slime, lay the brown 
paper parcel concerning which the chemist of the New 
Era Club had predicted many things. 


The Story of England’s National Anthem 


HE NATIONAL anthem of England is undergoing: 
revision, in order to make it accord with the new 
monarchy. As at present sung it reads, “God save our 
gracious King.” 
enough for the present court. 
held to be more applicable to a Queen than to a King. 
So at the coronation the refrain will be changed to “God 
which was used in the earliest 
Great 


This, apparently, is not imperialistic 


The word “gracious” is 


save our lord the King,” 
extant copies of the anthem, dated 1743. 
have been taken to ascertain the origin of the words and 
of the music. William Chappell says: “No question in 
the history of music has been more hotly debated than 
that which relates to the origin and authorship of this 


pains 


tune.” 
The simplicity and grandeur of the music are generally 
The melody became known on the continent 
It has been adopted in Hanover, Bruns- 


admitted. 
about 1763. 
wick, Prussia, Saxony, Weimar, and some other North 
German states ; Russia (at least until 1833, 
when the new Russian anthem was composed), and in 
the United States. It is the tune of our national hymn, 
“ America.”’ In Switzerland it is the air of the federal 
cantons and occasionally is played in the churches as a 
voluntary. In Germany it is “Hail to Thee in the 
crown of victory,” or a song of united Getmany, for God, 
freedom, and Fatherland. 

In September, 1745, and during the Rebellion, it was 
sung both at Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, 
London. It was received with great applause, encored 
with repeated huzzas. Benjamin Victor, a dramatic 
enthusiast, in October, 1745, addressed a letter to Gar- 
rick, the actor, saying: “The stage is the most pious as 
well as the most loyal place in the three kingdoms. 
Twenty men appear at the end of every play, and one, 
stepping forward from the rest, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, begins singing, to an old anthem tune, the following 


in Sweden, 


words: 
**O Lord, our God, arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of George, our King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King!’ ”’ 


Mr. Victor added that those were the very words and 


By James H. Ross 


music of an old anthem that sung at St. James’s 
chapel, for King James II., when the Prince of Orange 


was 


landed to deliver England from popery and slavery, 
“which God Almighty was pleased not to permit.” 


These facts led Dr. Arne to state that “It was written 
for the Catholic Chapel of James IT.”” Hence it has been 
said, also, that the earliest copy of the words began, 
“God save great James, our King.” But if sung at the 
Roman Catholic chapel the words would have been in 
Latin. Moreover, the words were inapplicable to the 
accession of James II., for then he had no enemies to 
scatter. 

Henry Carey (1685-1743) is the first 
recorded to have sung “God save the King” in public. 
The oceasion is said to have been a meeting in a tavern 
in Cornhill, London, held to celebrate Admiral Vernon’s 
capture of Portobello. Carey is said to have announc- 
ed that it was his own composition. The celebration 
of Admiral Vernon’s victory would have been an appro- 


person who is 


priate time for the composition of the song or an- 
them. All the to the subject has 
failed to cite a single instance of such a hymn or anthem 
having been sung on a public occasion before 1740. 
Louis C. Elson, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, decides in favor of Carey’s authorship. 
He says: “There scarcely to be a doubt that 
Henry Carey, the composer of ‘Sally in Our Alley,’ the 
unfortinate genius who committed suicide after a blame- 
less life of eighty years, who died with a single halfpenny 
in his pocket, was the author and composer of the great 
anthem.”’ There is an English songs, 
hymns, and anthems in which the cries of “God save the 
King,” “ Long live the King,” are introduced. There is 
an anthem for Henry VIT. and his Queen, Elizabeth of 
York, which entreats as follows: 


inquiry devoted 


seems 


abundance of 


‘“‘God save King Henry, wherever he be, * 
And for Queen Elizabeth, now pray we, 
And all her noble progeny.” 

At Charles II.’s coronation, and possibly at other coro- 
nations preceding it, the anthem sung by the choir was, 
“Zadoc the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed 
Solomon King, and all the people rejoiced and said, 
‘God save the King.’” The same anthem, suitably 


adapted, was sung at the coronation of Queen Victoria. 
Soon after 1740 the English people began to sing the 
anthem, and they ranked it in with their 
flag. Franz Joseph Haydn (1732-1801), during his two 
visits to London (1791 and 1794-95), determined to write 
an anthem for his own country on his return to Austria. 
and in January, 1797, in collaboration with the poet 
Hauschka, produced “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” 
a version of England’s national anthem, filtered through 
a German mind. On the 15th of May, 1800, George ITI. 
was shot at by James Hatfield, at Drury Lane Theatre 
The following stanza is said to have been written on the 
spot by the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
was sung by a Mr. Kelly, at the end of the farce, and he 
was encored with enthusiasm: 


esteem 


‘*From every latest foe, 
From the assassin’s biow, 
God save the King! 
O’er him Thine arm extend, 
For Britain’s sake, defend 
Our father, prince, and friend 
God save the King'”’ 


As adapted to the coronation of Queen Victoria, one 
line and petition read, “Long may reign.”” Cer- 
tainly that prayer was answered, in a reign of sixty- 
four years. During her diamond jubilee year, 1897, nu- 
merous alterations and additions to the anthem were made 
to adapt it to the occasion. 


she 


This is what is happening 
now, to accommodate it to the coronation and the reign 
of Edward VII. 

« e 
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st of prominent 
\ poets, unles 
‘ | , , hye 
a I ths 
! kid ind = ( re 
Stedma s said to be 
I g his  reminis 
cences | ike poets general, Mr. Stoddard has always 
wished to be regarded as a il I iairs He spent 
manv vears the N York custor house, knew all 
of the citv’s business mer ad politicians ind was neve! 
conscious of a cle f | I ything or any one 
His book. therefor ought to abound readable recol 
lections \ more cong employment than the custom 
house afforded has been found by Mr. Stoddard in his 
capacity as literary editor, first, of the New York World 
for ten years, and since that of the Va ina Expre 
lhe latter position he has held through all the varied 
fortunes of that journal since 1880, beginning with the 


proprietorship of Erastus Brooks, and continuing through 
that of the late Colonel Elliott | Shepard and down to 


the present tire Few issues of the Vail and I rpress 


‘ 


have appeared in all these twenty years that have not 


contained from two to four columns of notes and reviews 


from Mr Stoddard Ss pen As a eritic of current liter 
ature his work has always been highly valued, because he 
is invariably just and impartial, though keen and discrim- 
inating 
a 

One of Stoddard’s most intimate friends and sincere 
admirers is E. C. Stedman, but the latter has been more 
distinctly a business man than his brother poet. In fact, 


Stedman retired from the Stock Exchange only two years 
ago, and after he had passed his seventieth year and 


his physician insisted that he should rest Even now 
his eye is so bright, his complexion so clear, and his face 
so free of wrinkles, that no stranger would imagine him 
to be past sixty His poem, ‘Mater Coronata,” read 
at the bi-centennial celebration of Yale | niversity, his 


alma mater, gave evidence of no abatement of his powers. 
Neither, for that matter, did his much greater and more 
ambitious work, “An American Anthology,” publishea 
little more than a year ago. Stedman entered Yale 
when he was only fifteen, and among his classmates were 
a number who have become more or less distinguished 
in the world of letters. These included George W. 
Smalley, the newspaper correspondent; Andrew D. 
White, now ambassador at Berlin, and Charlton T. 
Lewis, the well-known penologist, editor and author, and 
the loved and lamented Isaac H. Bromley In a pleasing 
sketch of Mr. Stedman, in “ American Authors and Their 
Homes.” edited by Frances Whitney Halsey, we are given 
a glimpse of the poet’s home in Lawrence Park, a suburb 
of New York. At this home, we are told, “a literary 
centre still exists,” and the park itself, which comprises 
ninety acres, is the residence of a considerable colony 
of artists and writers. The Stedman residence is “a 
fine two-story structure, architecturally suggestive of 
the manors of the well-to-do forefathers. The balcony 
from the second floor looks over the tree-tops to where 
the Convent of St. Joseph, on the shore of the Hudson, 
lifts its towers to the sky—a sea of green in summer, a 
vale of many colors in autumn, and a hollow of leaden 
frosted twigs in winter.” 
a 

In a volume of literary reminiscences, published some 
years ago, William H. Rideing tells how Stedman, who, 
like his Yale classmates, Smalley and Bromley, seemed 
destined to journalism as a career, came to New York to 
interview Horace Greeley as to the chances of securing 
a place on the Tribune. The immediate result of this 
visit was not encouraging. “Mr. Greeley sat in an arm- 
chair, reading a paper, while a shoeblack was polishing 
his shoes, a luxury to which, it is said, the famous journal- 
ist did not often treat himself. Young Stedman ap- 
proached, timidly and reverently, and inquired whether 
there was any vacancy on the staff. ‘No, young man,’ 
was the curt reply, and these three words closed the 
interview.” Stedman’s journalistic ambitions, however, 
were by no means to be snuffed out in this way, for he 
went back to his boyhood home at Norwich, Conn., and 
became editor of the Tribune of that town, where he had 
his classmate Bromley as an assistant. In later years 
he became, as did his two college mates, a member of the 
staff of the New York Tribune and did excellent service on 
that paper as a war correspondent, although it is difficult 
to think of him now as ever having acted as a chronicler 
of strife and bloodshed. 

How is it that, despite the fact that all lovers of English 
literature unite in their homage to Bacon as the prince 
of essayists, Bacon’s essays remain so seldom read, and 
indeed by almost all sorts and conditions of readers? It 
may be partially the unparalleled condensation of 
thought, of which each essay is a masterpiece, that makes 
it seem a formidable undertaking to open the complete 
volume of his essays—a collection representing to the 
reader such a stupendous fountain of thought and such an 
overwhelming current of suggestion. But take each 
essay by itself, and read it with the sympathetic introduc- 
tion of some talented /ittérateur, and what might have 
appeared to us in the guise of a task becomes a pleasure 
of the most real kind—a little feast of literary intercourse. 
In this manner Mr. John Lane has published the essay 
“Of Gardens,” with an introduction by the well-known 
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vriter of garden literature to-day, Mrs. Caldwell Crofton 


(Miss Helen Milmar Che little book has been printed 
it the Merrymount Press Phe frontispiece ind the 

ver design are the work of Edmund H. New Phe 
dainty green-and-gold binding makes it a charming littl 
crit? t ” 
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It is a highly bewitching personage who plays the 
leading role in John Luther Long’s first novel, “ Naughty 
Nan” (The Century Co Nan. it may be said. as the 
French have it, is just naughty enough to be nice.’”’ 
loo innocent for coquetry, too fond for idle scorning.’ 
In other words, she is just a bright, vivacious, happy 


hearted, mischievous American girl, who perplexes and 
sometimes exasperates her match-making guardian, an 
excellent aunt, and persists in having her own way, so 
far as the disposal of her affections is concerned, which 
turns out in the sequel to be much the best wav for 
everybody Che story sparkles with the same excellent 
wit and abounds with the same true and tender senti 
ment that were found in the author’s “Madame But- 
terfly,”’ the short story which, in its dramatized form, 
has had a long run of popularity on the stage. It is 
understood that an opera based on the same tale is being 
written by the Italian composer, Giacomo Puccini, whom 
Verdi called “the most promising of his successors.”’ 
Mr. Long, like many another man of letters, has started 
out in life as a member of the legal profession, his present 
habitat being the city of Philadelphia His literary suc- 
cesses would seem to point the way to fame for him in 
another direction than that of the law, but perhaps 
he may be able to perform the hitherto impossible task 
of serving two masters and pleasing both 
a 

That the hand which gave the world that delightful 
volume of sea-stories, “ Many Cargoes,’”’ four years ago 
has not lost its cunning, is evident from Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s 
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MR. R. H. STODDARD IN HIS HOME. 


From ‘‘ American Authors and Their Homes.” 


latest book, “At Sunwich Port” (Seribner). Here we 
have the same tonic atmosphere of the salt seas, together 
with the pervasive humor, the picturesqueness and vivacity 
which gave the stories first named their excellent favor and 
attractive quality. It is worth knowing that Mr. Jacobs 
comes by his knowledge of seafaring life honestly, since 
his great-grandfather was a skipper of considerable renown 
in his day, and he himself has had of nautical experiences 
not afew. He did not run away to sea when he was a boy 
and all that, but he had dreams and ambitions of life on 
the wave, and once he spent a summer holiday coasting 
along the Welsh coast ona schooner. Later it became his 
happy lot to live on a London wharf, where he absorbed 
more sea knowledge and picked up the lingo which he 
uses so effectively in his stories. Mr, Jacobs’s later years 
have been spent chiefly in the English postal service, 
thus giving him a dual relation to the world of letters. 
We are under the impression that when Mr. Jacobs was 
engaged in writing “ At Sunwich Port” he gave it out as 
his intention to make this the last of his sea-stories. 
He may be wise in thinking that he has worked that vein 
far enough, but his reasons for abandoning a field where 
he has been eminently successful are not apparent. 


a 


It was some ten or fifteen years ago that we heard 
Gypsy Smith, the evangelist, in a tent meeting at a noted 
summer resort. We were impressed at the time by the 
man’s common-sense methods and the refreshing absence 
of cant and pretense which marked his discourses. He 
was then at the beginning of his career as a traveling 
revivalist, but has since become known in seligious circles 
throughout the civilized world. We have read of him and 
his work in Australia, New Zealand, and latterly in Eng- 
land, where he seems to have created a profound impres- 
sion. This son of gypsies,born in a gypsy tent, brought 
up under gypsy limitations and degradations, who turns 
out to be the foremost and most successful lay evangelist 
of his day, is surely something to marvel over. Smith 
has little or no school education, but he has an amazing 
power of reaching men’s hearts. The autobiography of 
this extraordinary character could not but be romantic, 
picturesque, and even pathetic. The Fleming-Revell 
Company have just published the book. The introduc- 
tion is by Dr. Alexander McLaren, which is sufficient 
guarantee of the rare value of the work from any point 
of view in which it may be fairly regarded. The first 
large English edition was exhausted before publication. 
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* SMITH, author of 
the new serial in Scrib 
ners V agazine Is one 
ot the most widely 
known ol Americans 





vet to his admirers he 
has three distinct per 
sonalities lo a very 


large class he is known only as the painter of ma 
hundreds of brilliant water-colors \ large class, thoug! 
not entirely ignorant of his art-efforts, mention and ad 
mire him only as the author of “ Colonel Carter of Carters 
ville,’ “A Day at Laguerre’s,” and several other charm 
Ing books while solid men municipal authorities and 
government officials all over the land know and respect 
him as a civil engineer and constructing architect lo 
his credit be it said that in each of his personalities he 
makes money and fails to make encniles 


. 


Le Roy Armstrong, author of “The Outlaws” ( \ pple- 
ton), 1s a well-known ne wspaper man, and has already 
achieved a reputation as a writer of short stories. He is 
a native of Indiana, and was born in 1854 His early 
education was that afforded by the middle West befor 
the war, and which, when completed, was supplemented 
by an apprenticeship to the printer’s trade. When seven 
teen vears old he began his journalistic career in Chicago. 
and has “ground out” his daily quota of “ copy” steadily 
ever since. Mr. Armstrong found time from the routine 
of newspaper work to attempt an enlargement of his 
field, his first story appearing in Scribner’s for August. 
1890. His first book of fiction, “ The Outlaws,” bears all 
the marks of a strong writer. It is full of compact inci 


dent and the romance and stern reality involved in the 
building of the middle West. The story centres around 
the building of the old Wabash Canal, and the American 
pluck, courage, and resistless energy that went into the 
development of the Western country 

= 

lo use a phrase with which certain enterprising editors 
are wont to preface their remarks when anything nota- 
ble occurs in the wide earth or in the wider sky, “we 
predicted” when the outline of Thomas Dixon’s “The 
Leopard’s Spots” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) was sub 
mitted to our inspection, that a novel laid out according 
to the programme proposed would not fail to create a 
sensation, whatever else it might or might not do. And 
so it has proved. We learn from the publishers that the 
sales of the book are jumping forward at the rate of a 
thousand copies per single order, making a second edition 
necessary before the first was well off the press, This 
is not surprising when it is considered that the author 
has raked together for the construction of his story about 
all the burning questions which have inflamed the publie 
mind in America during the past forty years, not omitting 
besides to stir into the heap a goodly proportion of the 
abiding passions which have fired the human heart ever 
since time began. The story touches too many raw and 
open sores in our body politic and incorporates too much 
stinging truth to make pleasurable reading for sensitive 
American citizens, either at the North or the South, and so 
it must fall short of being popular among those who look 
to fiction first of all for amusement. “The Leopard’s 
Spots” is too tragical, too sombre, too hot with political 
antipathy and race prejudice to amuse any one, but it 
will fascinate and immensely interest a great many for the 
very reason of its intensity, its high color and passionate 
feeling. 

— 

“The Leopard’s Spots” purports to give the opposite 
view of the shield which Mrs. Stowe held up in her “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and, like that famous work, is open to the 
criticism of being extravagant in parts and extremely 
partial. Mr. Dixon’s purpose in offsetting Mrs. Stowe’s 
story is made clear by his introduction of several of her 
chief characters, including the infamous Simon Legree and 
George Harris, Jr., son of Eliza, the former to enact a 
new role of villainy as a cowardly and hypocritical recon- 
structionist, and the latter to show that education is a 
failure so far as men with negro blood in their veins is 
concerned, That carpet-bag government and _ negro 
domination were odious things is now conceded by all 
unprejudiced Northerners, and Mr. Dixon has not perhaps 
painted their evils too darkly, but we can but wish for 
his own sake and for the sake of the influence his remark- 
able story is sure to exert, that he had thrown more light 
into his picture and had not left his readers at the end 
in such a discouraged and hopeless state of mind as to the 
outcome of the situation. 

Oo 

Goldsmith somewhere makes the remark that the 
beauty and power of the old writers and poets lie in 
the fact that they had the first rifling of nature for 
illustration and metaphor. There is much truth in 
this. He who first compared the cheek of a lovely woman 
to a rose and her brow to marble made a very apt and 
beautiful comparison, but now it would be considered 
the weakest sort of a chestnut. When the world was 
young, and the sun of realism had not consumed all the 
dew and freshness of life, the poet nature was a store- 
house of imagery. He needed no cyclopxdia of illustra 
tion or book of rhymes. The poetry, the rhythm, and 
the rhyme were in him and in nature around him. Will 
modern conditions ever make possible another Homer or 


Shakespeare? 
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THE “ EASTERN STATES ” AFLOAT. 





























SALOON OF THE GREAT STEAMER “ EASTERN STATES,” OF THE DETROIT AND BUFFALO STEAMSHIP GROUP OF EDITORIAL GUESTS OF THE ERIE RAILROAD, ON THE RECENT 
COMPANY.—CAPACITY, 3,500 PASSENGERS ; SPEED, TWENTY-THREE MILES AN HOUR ; EXCURSION AND INITIAL TRIP OF THE NEW LAKE 
| Cost, $650,000 ; LARGEST AND FASTEST OF LAKE STEAMERS. STEAMER, ‘“‘ EASTERN STATES.” 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL'S FAMOUS “ TWENTIETH-CENTURY LIMITED TRAIN,’’ WHICH BRINGS NEW YORK AND CHICAGO WITHIN TWENTY HOURS OF EACH OTHER, REDUCING THE FORMER TIME FOUR HOURS. 


: THE SWIFTEST TRAVEL OF THE NEW CENTURY. 
STEAM TRANSPORTATION ON LAND AND WATER KEEPS PACE WITH THE STRENUOUS SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 


Photographs by our Staff Photographer, G. B. Luckey. 
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YALE BASDBALL LEADERS OF 1902. 
C. P. Cook, assistant-coach ; R. G. Guernsey, captain 


From left to right : Leslie M. Johnston, coa 
A. M. Hirsh, assistant acl weds 


CAPTAIN KUNZIG, COACH KENNEDY, AND HEAD COACH CAMERON, JR., COACHING THE YALE CREW 


FROM A LAUNCH.—Sedgwick 


In the World of Sports 


THE RACING CREWS ATTRACTING ATTENTION—BICYCLE CHAMPIONS-—PROSPERITY OF THE BOOKMAKERS 


OARSMEN ARE Busy.—This is the season of the year 
when the oarsmen are busy and the work of the crews 
on the water attracts much attention. Lovers of the 
sport have for years deplored the prevailing conditions, 
which make it impossible at the end of the season to 
determine with any degree of certainty which university 
has the better crew. While the intercollegiate regatta 
is rowed each year at Poughkeepsie, neither Yale nor 
Harvard sends crews to that place. If Cornell, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Columbiaare worthy to meet the blue and the 
crimson on the other fields of sport, then why cannot 
arrangements be made to meet upon the water? Instead, 
the Poughkeepsie regatta has become practically a three- 
cornered struggle, while Yale and Harvard meet at New 
London the following week. Interest in both races 
would be greatly increased if an arrangement were made 
by which the winner of the Poughkeepsie regatta would, 
two weeks later, meet the winner of the Yale-Harvard 
struggle. Such a battle would really determine the 
championship, and it would do more to stimulate interest 
in rowing than anything else has done in a decade. Titus, 
the American oarsman, who has sailed for England to 
try for the diamond sculls, made the mistake of his life 
when he reconsidered his determination not to enter the 
recent Harlem regatta in New York. He was nervous 
and out of sorts and did not do himself full justice. His 
friends hope he will be in condition when he meets the 
experts on English waters. Yale expects to beat Har- 
vard easily, and the make-up of the crews would indicate 
that the sons of Old Eli know a boat and how to fill it. 

a 

THe Cycte CHamprons.—Frank L. Kramer, of East 
Orange, the professional bicycle champion, is doing better 
work this year than ever before, and in many of his 
races recently his competitors have shown a disposition 
to quit as soon as Kramer puts on that space-devouring 
sprint which so few of the other “ pros.’’ have been able 
toequal. Of the men on the track in this country at pres- 
ent none has given Kramer much fear. Bald has returned 
to racing, but with all of his pluck and daring he has not 
shown, as yet, that he has any chance with the cham- 
pion. “Major” Taylor, the colored champion, has done 
poorly abroad, which would indicate that the “Major” 
would not trouble Kramer as much this year as he did 
last season. Kramer has filled out and is a stronger man 
physically than ever before. Before the appearance of 
Marcus L. Hurley this season, several amateurs appeared 
to be championship possibilities, but the first start of the 
ex-Boston rider dispelled any such false illusions. Hurley 
is just as far ahead of the other amateurs as Kramer is 
better than the other professionals. Unless either meets 
with an accident, there is little chance of anybody else 
winning many of the open races this season. In the 


paced division there is more uncertainty. Several new 
men will be seen this year, but nobody need be surprised 
if Elkes, Walthour, and Stinson win most of the prizes 
Cycle racing is popular this year, and more meets will be 
run than was the case last season. 

a 

Race “Cuiassics” DIsaprointinc.—It is an odd fact 
that the big racing “classics” of this country are gener- 
ally won by some animal in which the general public has 
little or no confidence. Such races as the Metropolitan 
Handicap, the Brooklyn Handicap, the Suburban, and 
Brighton Cup are so rarely captured by the public favorite, 
that some of the wisest men on the turf have for years re- 
frained from making large wagers on big race days or holi- 
days. This does not necessarily mean that they believe that 
the races are conducted dishonestly on those days, when 
the general public flocks to the tracks in countless thou- 
sands; it simply means that experience has shown that 
on such occasions public form is seldom maintained, and 
it is safer to make what the professional bookmaker calls 
a “ piker bet” when the visiting farmer hands him a $2 bill 
to be placed upon a 100-to-1 shot. The Metropolitan 
went to a 20-to-1 shot, while as good as 60-to-1 could 
have been had about the chances of Reina, the winner of 
the Brooklyn Handicap. It is a fact that the book- 
makers line their coffers on the big race days, and it 
was said after the running of the Brooklyn Handicap at 
Gravesend that the bookmakers had raked in enough 
money to last them entirely through that most unsatis- 
factory meeting. Complaints against the Gravesend 
track are loud and deep, both by the public and the horse- 
men. GeorGE E. STACKHOUSE. 

_ 
Sporting Queries Answered. 

Joun C. CirarKe, Boston.—H. T. Taylor won the professional 

olf championship of England in 1894, 1895, and 1900; Harry 
‘ardon, in 1896, 1898, and 1899 ; . ‘ 

James Gitson, BurraLto.—Black bass fishing in New York State 
begins on June 15th. The game fish are said to be plentiful in the 
rivers in the northern part of the State this year. ‘ 

Georce Heptey, Cuicaco.—A. F. Duffey is the international 
sprinting champion, having beaten the fastest men in America 
and England. He is the only amateur who has run 100 yards in 
9 3-5 seconds 

O. B. Watiace, GLENwWoop, Minn.—In arranging batting and 
fielding averages simply divide the number of hits made into the 
number of times at bat. In fielding divide chances accepted into 
chances offered. 

Georce Wi .iiaMs, Cxicaco.—When a horse is mounted and 
goes on the track he is supposed to be in the hands of the starter, 
and all bets stand unless the stewards order a new book made, 


which they seldom do. , 
W. Cc. Moore, Pattapetpaia.—The winner of the Metropolitan 

















Handicap and the first horse in the Brooklyn belong to Arthur 
eatherstone Daly rode Arsenal, the winner of the Metropolitan, 
and O’Connor rode Reina 


Asa Bices, FRANKLIN, Va It is a poor plan to have too much 
sand in a tennis court The best way to remedy the evil is to mix 
loam and clay with the sand and then roll thoroughly With 
hard work the court will be all right in time 

Wituiam H. Jones, Lovuisviiut rhe Louisville franchise and 
players were purchased by the National League when the circuit 
was reduced from twelve to eight clubs It is doubtful that that 
city will be represented in the old organization again 

Jonn L. JoHNson, Brooktyx.—The Crescent Athletic Club 


lacrosse team is made up from members of that club. Some of 
the players were also members of that club’s champion hockey 
team. Several of the men originally came from Canada 

Joun WALKER, PHILADELPHIA.—The 100-yard record was held 
jointly by several men, Duffey being among them; 9 4-5 seconds 
for the 100 yards has stood for many years. Duffey is a student 
at Georgetown and has won on both sides of the Atlantic 

WittiamM Jones, Sr. Louis The National League is not a 
syndicate in the sense you mention Each club is supposed to be 
owned by different stockholders. Boston and Cincinnati capital- 
ists simply own a minor interest in the New York Club, stock taken 
in return for money advanced 

Miss Liture M. Wirtson, WaAsHINGTON 4 champion in any 
branch of sport is supposed to defend the title when challenged in 
the regulation way. In case of refusal it does not mean that he or 


she relinquishes the championship The honor must at least be 
defended at the regular championship meeting G. E. § 
e a 


The Need of Turf Reform. 


T sounds strangely familiar to hear a turf writer in an 
Australian sporting journal bewailing the degenerate 
condition of the turf in that far-off corner of the globe, de- 
claring that racing, as now conducted there, is a maze of 
intrigue, fraud and treachery, and not “ worthy the support 
of decent people.”” It has become, in fact, says this Aus- 
tralian critic, “a scandalous abomination.”’ “Good men,” 
he continues, “ whose support and patronage were the life- 
blood of the turf, have been compelled to sever their con- 
nection with it or forfeit their self-respect, and their places 
have certainly not been filled by worthy substitutes. 
Squaring and arranging have become practices of daily 
occurrence, and it is probable that, as a result of the races 
held on suburban courses all the year round, numbers of 
owners make at least as good a living by losing races as 
others do by winning them.”” We might quote opinions 
precisely like these from the turf columns of a number of 
our American contemporaries, expressed at intervals dur- 
ing several years past, and applying to racing affairs with- 
in our own borders. One leading journal, the New York 
Tribune, of this class, has been crying for “turf reform” 
regularly and persistently for three or four years, but the 
reform seems as far away as ever. The Australian turf 
writer has no suggestions to make as to how the needed 
reform is to be brought about and racing made respect- 
able again, but he does say that whoever dares to under- 
take the task of reformation will undoubtedly be a pub- 
lic benefactor, but he must be prepared for showers of 
abuse from the champions of “vested interests.” And 
here again he pictures the American situation exactly. 




































































YALE VARSITY FOUR. 


Adams stroke, Miller No. 3, Scott No. 2, and Auchincloss bow.— Sedgwick 


LOUIS SCHOLES, 


Of the Don Rowing Club, Toronto, who 
defeated Titus, the American champion. 





BOHEMIAN AND CRESCENT BOAT-HOUSES ON THE HARLEM. 


Used by Columbia crew.—Zarie. 
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MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, A SOCIETY LEADER, NOW AT NEWPORT. 


THE SISTER OF MRS, HERBERT, WIFE OF THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR, SHE WILL BE FOREMOST IN THIS SUMMER’S 
FASHIONABLE SOCIAL LIFE. — Photograph by Bradley Studios, Fifth Avenue, New York. ' 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS, 


27 & 29 Pine St., New York 














HARRISON & WYCKOFF 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY 


Empire Building NEW YORK 
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John Harsen Rhoades, Jr. Dexter Blagden 
Stacy C. Richmond MEMBER N, ¥ K 
EXCHANGE 


Rhoades «Richmond 


20 BROAD STREET : NEW YORK CITY 








1 CORPORATION 
and RAILROAD 


BONDS 


Dealers 





Stocks and Bonds Purchased on Commission for 
Cash : Safe investments Submitted upon Request 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 














CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . .$1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,200,000 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 





Allowing Interest. 





Rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-Proof 
Vaults. 





Takes General Charge and Management 


of Property. 





PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 





HAVE MADE geet and reg. Lined 
| my health in cattle business. Will 
sell equipped ranch and 1,300 
cattle for $30,000, on which price it Is 
paying 25% net. Pertect climate, 
picturesque 
profitable occupation. 
H. H. Harper, St. George, Utah. 


NOT THE ORDINARY 
MINING PROPOSITION 


but one in which every risk has forever been 
eliminated and will return your money 
im eighteen months, as well as pay a 
permanent income. Over 


9160,000,000.00 
IN GOLD 


have been taken out of the district, which is 
one of the most SUCCESSFUL and BEST 
KNOWN MINING DISTRICTS in the world. 
THE MAMMOTH AND GREAT 
EASTERN MILLING & MINING 
CO.’S property consists of 130 ACRES, and on 
every claim tunnels have already been driven 
to considerable extent, and in each case assays 
have proved the wonderfally high 
value of the gold ore. A very small 
amount of stock is offered for subscription at 
40 CENTS per share. Price will ad- 
vance 15th June to 50c. per share. 
Send for prospectus containing the President’s 
Special Report on the property and full par- 
ticulars. 


WINTERFIELD & CO., 
69 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


scenery, pleasant and 














No creditor can touch the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy 
The wife and the family have a prior at- | 
tachment—that is, if issued by the 
PENN Mutua Lire, | 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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Hints to Money-makers 





NOTICE This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Les .ie’s 
WEEKLY No charge is made for answering ques 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a persor al reply is necessary 
Inquiries should efer only to matters directly con 


nected with Wall Street interests Subscribers to 
Lestie’s Weekty at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed on a4 preferred ast, which entities them ” 
mergencies, to answer y mail or telegraph Address 

Jaspe LESLIE Week ty, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 


y 
(C)™! fact should not be lost sight ol and 
that is the | 


loss of domestic trade we 
are experiencing as the result of strikes 
Labor troubles have deprived England of a 
large part of its industrial advantages It 
looks as if we were to have a similar ex- 
perience lhe anthracite strike is putting 
a premium upon importations of cheap pig 
iron from abroad and the searcity in steel 
is increasing our imports of foreign billets 
from Germany and, more recently, from 
Canada. The difficulty is that when for- 
eigners succeed in making a market for 
their products in this country they hold 
on to the latter with great pertinacity, re- 


ducing their profits to a minimum in the 
effort to continue to compete with our 
home producer Nor should it be forgotten 
that the industrial depression abroad en- 
ables the foreign fabricators of iron and 
steel to sell at the lowest prices and thus to 
compete more vigorously with us than ever 
before. This is an aspect of the strike 
situation that should appeal as’ much to 
labor as to capital, for in its ultimate effects 
it is liable to do the former more harm 
than the latter. 


Milt,” Cincinnati I will make inquiries 

“K. K..” Syracuse Will make inquiries and 
report 

“Dp? 


t Shiremanstown, Penn 1) No 2) 
Purely speculative 
a McKeesport, Penn 1) Do not re- 
gard it with favor (2) No 
“*Inquirer,”” New York Am unable to obtain 
information regarding it Has it a New York 
office? _No stamp 
‘H.,.”” Cohoes, N Y.: Keep your Wabash 


debenture B bonds. It is reported that interest 
on them will be declared in July 

’ Brooklyn: [think well of Rutland Rail- 
ete stock at present prices. It certainly has 
merit, if its earnings are correctly reported 


IMMENSE AMALGAMATION 


TWENTY COPPER, GOLD AND SILVER 
MINES CONSOLIDATED UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE 








Globe-Boston Copper Mining 


Company 


This Company, composed of the leading business men 
of New York, Chicago, and Leavenworth, Kansas, alter 
years of hard work, was enabled to complete the con 
solidation which gives it the ownership and enuavel ot 
this vast property, located in the very heart of the Globe 
Arizona mineral belt Every one of these twenty mines 
contains trom one to three fissure veins trom which large 
quantities of rich ore have been shipped. The Company 
has spent a great deal of money on the property and has 
brought it to a state where large profits are merely a 
matter of a reasonable length of time. The ore bodies 
are rapidly being opened up at a great depth and the 
Company is preparing to erect smelters tor the treat 
ment ot its ores, 

Absolutely the best opportunity ever offered the public 
is now presented in the Stock of this Company, 5 
shares of which are offered for public subscription at 40c. 


| per share. The right is reserved of allotment should this 


amount be over- subscribed. 
For further information address 


GLOBE-BOSTON COPPER MINING COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“This Beats New Jersey ”’ 


CHARTER: Pp OCURED under South Da- 
kota laws for a 


few dollars. Write for corporation laws, blanks, by- 





laws, and forms to PHitip Lawrence, late Ass’t-Secre- | 


tary of State, Huron, Beadle Co., South Dakota. 


NEW YORK 








F.,” Milford, Mass None of the stocks of the 
character you mention ts regarded as an investment 
4 man who speculates must take his chances 


S Brooklyn: The Kansas City F. 8S. & M 
preferred looks to me to be the best and St. Louis 
und San Francisco first preferred the second choice 





> Charleston, 3. ¢ All the mines you speak 
of are purely speculative and most of them very 
low priced They cannot be regarded as invest- 
ments 
Dimond, Cal I do not regard the bonds 
of the Chicago _— and Eastern Railway 
Company and the Bloomington and Normal Rail- 
way as hirst Beg Heer at the prices named 
3 Syracuse, N Rugby is a plot of well 


located land, owned by Wood, Harmon «& Co., 
who have been very successful in real-estate oper 
ations Compared with other properties, and con 
sidering the easy terms, the lots look reasonable 
’ Brooklyn: I still believe in Reading if 
what is said regarding its future by those prom 
nently indentified with it, can be relied upon. (2 
If you will indicate the signature by which you 
wish to be addressed in this column, in each of your 
letters, vour suggestion w Il be carried out 

‘““M..” Brattleboro, Vt Cash received You 
are on my preferred list for one year 1) On re 
actions, you can buy Reading common with safety, 
and for a profit (2) I know something of the 
book and agree with the prediction in reference to 
an approac ‘hing decline in prosperous conditions 

Chicago (1) If United States Steel 

common were earning 4 per cent. on anything like 
a permanent basis, it would sell very much higher. 
Eventually I expeet that it will sell lower, though 
manipulators are endeavoring to advance it, im 
spite of public distrust of its stability (2) Can 
obtain no information. No dealings on Wall 
Street 

“EF.” Hoboken, N. J (1) I think well of the 
collater: al trust bonds of the American Ice Com- 
pany at 95. Compared with other industrial 
bonds, they look cheap 2) The next dividend on 
American Ice preferred is due about July 15th 
The stock acts too queerly for me to make a pre- 
diction (3) Only recommended for speculative 


purposes 


A.’ San Francisco Iwo dollars re- 
ceived You are on my preferred list for six 
months. (1) A reaction is a substantial decline 


from the current high plane of prices recently at- | 
Speculators usually 


tained in the steck market 
are ready for a turn after a reaction of two or 


three points (2) Would be glad to have partie- 
ulars in honors ible confidence 
2 .’ St. Louis rhe president of the Guana- 


juato Consolidated M. and. M. Company says that 
the Sirena mine has been acquired by that concern 
on the recommendations of a number of engineers, 
inchuding Mr. Wiltsee | am unable to obtain a 
late report of the ore bodies in detail, as the presi- 


dent says he has none I infer that there is no 
immediate prospect of dividends 
“pb. J,’’ Chicago You are right in stating that 


the value of a road depends upon its capitaliza- 
tion and its net earnings, but its future value de- 
pends upon its earnings, past, present, and pro- 
spective, as well as upon its capitalization If 
Atchison is earning 10 per cent. on the common, 
as has been claimed, why has it been necessary for 
it to issue so large an amount of bonds? 

“C_E. B..” Capron, O.: You addressed vour 
letter to “Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 141 
Fifth Avenue,” instead of * Lestie’s Werkty, 110 
Fifth Avenue’; hence the delay in its delivery. We 
have nothing to do with the publishing house, or 
with Leslie’s Monthly, which it issues (1) The 
shares are highly speculative and I would not hold 
them if I were looking for investment. Anonymous 
Oe TO ations are not ommre 

7. 3 New York: (1) I am assured that 
the next “Gividensd on American Ice preferred has 
been earned and will be paid, but, in view of the 
inexplicable conduct of the stock, I should be in- 
clined to take a profit if | had it. The manipulation 
of the common makes me suspicious of the pre- 
ferred, though perhaps the Suspicion is unwar- 
ranted (2) Chicage Great Western preferred 
sold last vear as low as 75 and as high as 90 It 
pays 5 per cent. per annum and I[ regard it with 


favor 

“LL. M..” New York: W. H. Verity, the presi- 
dent of the Laguna Chica Plantation Company, 
writes me that his plantation is a developed prop- 
erty with a fixed market value, located on the 
direct line of transportation, and paying dividends 
from its crops alone; that it has a very productive 
coffee crop, is placing a 200-ton sugar mill on the 
plantation, with a probability of increasing its ca- 
pacity to 400 tons The references given by the 


officers of the company, as to their responsibility | 


and integrity, are excellent. It is not my intention 
to do injustice to anv one 

‘J.," St. Louis ; 1 am told that the Manhattan 
lransit Company ’s stock, to be issued in place of 
General Carriage, will be advanced. The company 
bas made contracts assuring it of a profitable busi- 
ness [am told. If so, the shares are a good specu- 


| lation around 4 and 5. (2) From the speculative 


point of view, ves. (3) Unless the entire market 
is affected by unexpected conditions, or by tight 
money, which is not improbable before July Ist, it 
would be wiser to buy the shares now. (4) While 
American Ice common looks cheap, I hesitate to 
advise its purchase because so little information is 
giveu out regarding the condition of the property. 


Continued on opposite page. 


CITY 31% Yo 


GOLD EXEMPT BONDS 


$3,000,000 Payable November, 195! 
$1,167,000 Payable November, 1942 
$500,000 Payable April, 1922 


TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1902 


_ For fuller information see « City Record,” or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York, 


280 Broadway, New York 


June 26, 1902 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE 


Our Book, 


‘“‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,’’ 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44246 Rroadway, New York. 
Phila. Office: Drexel Bidg. 
Established 1865. 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


BANK 
Member N. = Te saated Stock Exchange. 
Main Offices: The Exchange Bidg., 60 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York / 39 East 42d Street. 
Reanches | 12 East 23d Street. 
Brooklyn Office: Temple Bar. 
A New Publication, 
A Complete Guide to Investors, 


WALL STREET AND ITS POSSIBILITIES, 


Mailed upon request. Also Market Letter 





Dividends 2% per Month 


on the money invested are now being paid by the 


Ohio & California 
Refining Oil Co. 


from the sales of Oil from its producing wells. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY BUYS EN- 
TIRE OUTPUT. Enormous acreage yet to ee 
developed. The safest, surest, and best oil 

osition ever offered the public. PRODUCI NG 


WELLS GUARANTEE INVESTMENT. 


Company in the hands of bankers and men of 
integrity and experience in the oil business. To 
raise funds for further development of the property 
a limited number of shares are being offered at 
O cents per Share 

This Company now owns 32 Producing Oil Wells 
and | Gas Well. Has 52,145 acres &it and Gas 
Land, mostly in West Virginia, adjacent to the 
40,000 acres recently purchased by Standard Oil 
Co. Price advances to 45 cents June 10th, and 
to 50 cents July Ist. Only 100,000 shares left 
to sell before price advances to $1.00 per share. 

Send remittances, or for further information 
write, to the Company. 

27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





THE STANDARD 
LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 


PAYS 


20 Per Cent. 
{Per Annum 

















In regular Quarterly Dividends 
of 5 per cent. A small allot- 
ment of Stock now offered at 


$1.50 Per Share 





Write for what the Secretary of the Bureau of 
Mines, Mining, and Mining Inspection, State of 
Missouri, and prominent investors in the East and 
West say about this wonderful property. 


Make checks payable to the order of 
DAUGHERTY & ALBERS 


BANKERS 
69 WALL STREET . . 


NEW YORK 


TH RE is as wide a difference between my prop- 
osition of the Yuma Consolidated Mine and 
Milling Co. and the average proposition of an ad- 
vertised mine as between daylight and darkness. 
The Yuma pays 12 per cent. now—in all human 
probability will never pay less—and I believe will 
P ay twice 12 per cent. in twelve months. I would 
ike to tell you the whole story by mail. CHARLES 

C. Woopwortn, 69 Wall Street, New York. 





| A Snap in 
| Thunder 
Mountain 


In order to complete arrangements for organ- 
ization of a Company, I will sell remaining 3-20 
interest in a full 20-acre claim in Thunder Moun- 
tain, next to Dewey property, for a remarkably 
low figure if taken quick 

Company now organizing. Claim located 
June, 1got. Is one of original 70 locations. 
Assay from ledge, $600 per ton. 

This is the chance of a lifetime. 

First responsible answer will be accepted. 

at once 


W. L. AGNEW, Trustee. 
113 Great Northern Baliding, St. Pant, 
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June 26, 1902 


























BOWELS 


If you haven'ta regular, healthy more ae int of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will Keep your 
bowels open, and be 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 


at 


well 










ways happens 


American 


month 
rather 
Force, 4 “the shape 4 (9) 


are now 


the 
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Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 
B Cambridge No rating 
Cleveland: They have no rating 
South Dakota Will make inquiries 
regarding the Colonial Catering Company 
New York I regard the Buffalo and 
Susquehanna 4 per cent. preferred stock favo 
ably | would not class it with a gilt-edged bond 
but the statement of the earnings is very favorable 
George Pulask N. ¥ The American Ice 
Company's Collateral Trust Bonds, at 95, look like 
an excellent investment The bonded indebted 
ness of the company 18 Or $5,000,000, and this 
8 st her 
Freedom, N. H I do not think the 
Co *r outlook is particularly bright, ar am not 
vd ng the purchase of copper shares at present 
\ minent authority says that the surplus sup 
pl of coppe n the market is very large 
: Newark, N. J Metropolitan stock does 
not pa unreasonably high, considering its valu 
able franchises The local traction situatior 
) however, is not sufficiently well defined to justify 
Luxurious Parlor, Slee ping, Dining, ts recommendation as a secure permanent invest 
Observation -Café and Chair Car ment at present prices 
compose its trains Lake,”’ Stillwater, Minn Your comments on 
. the Monon deal and the unnecessarily large pay 
It has its own rails between ments made to the Morgan syndicate in the matter 
seem to be amply justified If I had room, I 
§T. LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, would further » a a. the facts, but they are now 
pretty well and widely known 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO Detroit On reactions, Southern Rail 
: way common offers a good field for speculation 
and BUFFALO The White Knob Copper Company has $15,000,000 
THE COOL NORTHERN ROUTE TO THE — | age and Lew par Ait $100 Its a 
and smelter are in daho, and it reports a tavo 
MOUNTAINS, LAKES, AND SEA able Ney lave asked further details. 
Apply to nearest ticket agent for rates and in ; aneane ny City, Penn rhe passage of the 
formati r write to Ship, Subsidy bill would be beneficial to the ship 
Cc. S. CRANI building industry of the United States every 
Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent where, and ought to be helpful, therefore, to the 
Sr. Le M Fore River Ship and Engine Company, which 
certainly makes a very good statement of its 
condition and prospects 
.”’ Indianapolis A good profit in General 
pees AL ae Electric should be taken Let some one else get 
w gold | the last cent The announcement that the Whit- 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN my oklet | ney-Ryan-Elkins crowd of financiers, who have 
eae Sasa sisal oa ere ae ‘. be arge traction interests, have become identified 
- = with the Stanley Company at Pittsfield, indicates 
AFacter, Cxtent, a pportunities ; ma that the General Electric may have acute compe- 
ADRI AN G. HANAUE R, Spokane, w ash. | tit 
Reading, Penr I hesitate to advise you 
» sacrifice your Toledo, St. Louis and Western 
it rred, M., K. and T. preferred, and Pacific 
Mail, at present You ought to be a » sel 
on the culminating rise, which many believe ust 
come before the final smash in the market I} 
only difficulty is that it is the unexpected that ai- 


Montour Falls, N. ¥ Check rece ] 

You are on my preferred list for six months. (1 

Chicle common is a fair investment 

present prices It is paying one per cent. a 

and sells at a little above par I would 

have it than American Sugar common 

Little choice between them, as conditions 
(3) 1 

**Banker,’’ Me dison, Wis (1) The suit against 

Pullman Company, brought by a stockholder, 


alleges that the consolidation with the Wagner 

CANDY Company was illegal I would not be disturbed 

CATHARTIC about your stock Keep it; it is a good invest- 

ment (2) The secretary of the San Luis Mining 

Company informs me that the properties included 

in the million-dollar capitalization are the San 

Luis mine, the Trinidad, and the Potosina rhe 

mill is at the Trinidad mine, and the ores are 

TRADE MARK REGISTERED brought from the two other properties for treat- 

A, ment The mines produce lead, silver, and cop- 

fGyy E Live® per The increase of the capital stock by half a 

ATE TH million dollars, the secretary adds, is for the pur- 

chase of other mines in the San Lucas district 

Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, DoGood, | and for the erection of a smelter It is added 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10¢, 25¢, 50e Write that the company does not owe a dollar, and the 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address first dividend will soon be paid This, of course 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 3228 is the statement of the secretary I have not 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 








21 from St. Louis. 


Chicago, 
tickets. 


and hunting, charges for guides, etc. 
a week, 











Send for a copy. 
about the railroad ticket rates and our fast 
Chicago or St. Louis and Colorado. 


fection of climate —it is ideal. 
disappointed. 


visited the 


$25 
To Colorado 
and Back 


E will sell tickets at less than half fare this sumfher, to enable 
people of moderate means to visit Colorado. 
the price for round trip tickets to Colorado will be $25 from 
Eastern Railroad agents will sell through 
Colorado is not a country of high prices. Our handbook tells all 
about the hotels, boarding houses and ranches, their prices, rates for livery, the fishing 
You can get excellent accommodations for $8 to $10 
No charge, and with the book I will enclose a circular telling 
“fone night on the road”’ 


There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery and per- 
I have never known anyone to return from Colorado 
Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation? 


mine 
Continued on page 626. 






On frequent days 





trains between 
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P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 


| favorably 





| will permit you to take out 


| any of the 


WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
nformation of readers of Lestie’s WeekLy No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regerding 


and communications are 
A stamp should always be 


life-insurance matters, 
treated confidentially 


inclosed, as a personal reply is sumetimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘ Hermit,”’ Lesire’s Wark ty, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York 
~VERY member of a fraternal insurance 
order should read the report of the 
Connecticut insurance department, giving 
the results of the examination into the 
condition of the fraternal benefit societies 
of that State Nearly every one showsa 
decided falling off in membership and in- 
creasing rates of assessment, with cde ple ted 


he literature sent out by them 
and there 


rates paid by 


surpluses l 
a ce ‘ ice d 


is usually deceptive, 


difference in the members 


of the various organizations Many orders 
are falling behind and their officers honestly 
admit that the assessments are too low 
and that vear by year the burden caused 
by the increasing death rate becomes more 
difficult to be borne It is a very short- 
sighted man who looks only at the present 


No 


succeeded 


the future successful 


ever 


not at 


man 


and 


business who went 


ahead without carefully counting the cost. 
One who takes a policy in 
both 


because 


an old-line com- 


pany an insurance and in- 
vestment, has a value 
that from to year \ 
membership in a fraternal order 
with it only increasing liabilities 
so that many ol 


severest hardships in the 


secures 
his policy 
increases year 
brings 


risk, 
the 


and 


in these associations 

burdens 
the older 
If a 


first of 


way ol 
placed 
of them. 
» should, 


assessments are on 
to get rid 


insurance, he 


and 
man 


all, 


members, 
nts life 
urity 


Sb 


set k Se¢ 


“NM on, Penn (1) 
» other 4 No 
Reardan, Wash rhe 
give you an e xcellent 
Lrrol, N Address the president of 
x lite insurance company and he will 
be ae to give you the information 
range, Tenn I have written 
"regarding your case. It might be 
advisable to ux to the home office, though I do not 
think as well of the company you mention as the 
one which was first suggested to you 
‘Reader New York A straight life policy 
in one of the strongest old-line companies you 
can find would be best, considering your circum- 
stances An ordinary life policy, at your age, 
would cost you about $24 a year per thousand 
‘ Texas: I should prefer the policy 
offered 3 vou in the Mutual Life of New York rather 
than that of the Pacific Company. You need have 
no fear of the proposition of the former It is one 
of the strongest companies and its guarantees are 
not to be questione 
I Dedham, Mass Any of the strong old- 
companies will give you a satisfactory prop- 
The three largest are those in New 
York, comprising the Mutual Life, the Equitable, 
and the New York Life. There is no question as 
to the in ste anding and strength 
’ Sharon, Penn (1) Life insurance opens 
a desirable avenue for busioess to those who are 
adapted to its special requirements. (2) A col- 
lege education is not necessary and the special 
qualifications required may be summarized in the 
words enterprise, good judgment, and pertinacity 
(3) It all depends upon the man No stamp 
“D..” Mobile Ala (1) The Mutual Reserve 
has now been reorganized on an old-line basis 
The State insurance department has reported 
on its condition, and its progress is 
being watched with interest (2) It all depends 
upon your age and circumstances and whether 
you are insurable (3) The strongest policy you 
can get 4) No 
“D..”” Richmond, 


One is as safe as 
Iravelers of 
Boston accident policy 
any strc 
no doub 

ie La 
Boston party 


the 


line 
osition 


Va If your circumstances 
a ten-year endowment 
it will no doubt give you the greater satisfaction, 
but the rates will be much higher than for a twenty- 
year Considering your surplus income, the latter 
would be the more advisable You will be entirely 
satisfied with any of the offers made by the New 
York Life, the Equitable, the Mutual Life, the 
Prudential, the Travelers, Provident Savings, or 
well-established old-line companies 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR ,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 
BLOWN INTO EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — iss 










































; KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 
3 WORLD AS THE CHOICEST 
; AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR. THE 

ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY 






THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 8 
FRANCE, WHO FOR THREE $ 
CENTURIES HAVE SUPPLIED : 
; CIVILIZATION WITH THIS 5 
CHOICEST OF ALL NECTARS. g 
NO SIDEBOARD IS COMPLETE £ 
3 WITHOUT IT 8 
3 At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés w 
3 Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y t 
Sole Agents for United States 
+ pe 
ATTENTION ! 
IAMOND and Opal Ring: Dia i, $1 
SICK -pl gold 14 arat g i i 
id 1ot a } xpr S$ pa Lata 
gue tree 
THE CUNNINGHAM CO. 


119 La Salle St., Chicago 





ws GURES WHERE ALL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes ¢ 
intime. Sold by drugg 
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J.WALEXANDER 


SIDENT | iS v 







J.H.HYDE 
E PRESIDENT 
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FIRE AND 
LIFE 


assurance are two 
very different things. A Fire 

m > ALife 
policy musi mature if kept 
in force. Both furnish pro- 
tection, buta Life policyon 
the Endowment plan furnish 
es aninvestment, as well 

eo} at) o~ ection. 


Here is the result in 
1902 of Endowment policy 
No 241,049, for $5,000, 


taken out twenty years ago: 
ad 


Cash--------$752 34) 


This is a return ofall 


7A. 



















policy tay mature 










premiums paid,and $2 
45 in addition. 


Serd this coupon tor 







Parlicuialsls 





























THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY. Dept. No. 23 
120 Broadway, New York 
lease send me information regarding 
an Endowment for §. 
if issued to a man 












years of age. 





Name 
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Continued 


_ o St 3 W 
2) Div 
shares are hardly 

"o. mm. * Chica 
paper, but I would have 
they can 
for 


le 


make money fi 
themselves Why 

J New Orlea 
blank proxy and | 
sary 


South Or 
American Grass Iw 
parties are er 
doubt will 
but it is not an inve ‘ 
‘Banker,”’ Montreal The ea y ve 
Canadian Pacific may be est ated 
the 
mous land hold 
is and growing te 
ance the K I 
r. M Cincinnat 
are entitled to 
ably Tolecd 
pay their interest, and are t € p 
for immediate investment 3) The I P 
vertibles pay four pe | 
into common stock 
3..”" Mobile, Ala A receive h 
pointed for the Texas and Louisiana 
It has a capital of $2,000,000, and oO 
acres of land in Texas, Louisiana, and Kentuc 
It was one of the prospecting oil companie 
simple gamble, therefore, and I 
mend its purchase 
‘*Widow,” Portland 
you to keep your m during the } 
certain period in a,sa,‘ngs bank 
loan associations are not always 
conducted as they should be 
of the Public ws and Loan 
Newark, and 
prove this 
*J..” Harrisburg, Penn I agree with vou that 
the bad odor in which many of t t 
have fallen bids fair to 
bargains in some preterre 
There was a time, a 
railways were in 
made a wise selection an ( 
time have made a great deal of 
sg ” Jacksonville ou made no m 
buying American Chicle common, even you paid 
apparently the high price of 95 for Recent 
sales were at 102, and the payments of monthly 
dividends of 1 per cent. justify ll higher p 
At the annual meeting next month we shall know 
what the earnings of the past year have been, and 


1ea 
succeed inde 


stme 


on common stock it | 
em 
per 
adv stoc 


x per cent I re 1 the 


cent ur 


‘Ss 


Me 


ey 


It would be well fo 


8 COT 


Savir 


other cases < 


similar lisfa I 
1 picked them up at that 
mone 


stake 


1 st ce 


I am told they will be found very favorable rhe 
preferred is less speculative, but pays only 6 per 
cent. and sells a little below par 

“N.,” Minneapolis, Minn Various reports re- 
garding the M. K. and T. are heard. While the 
stock was being advanced, some time ago, it was 
said that dividends on the preferred might be 


anticipated, and that the earnings were more than 
4 per cent. on that class of the stock I am told, 
however, that the road is constantly meeting with 





‘A Chinese 


NOTHER EXAMPLE of the successful 
transplantation of an English musical 
comedy is to be seen in “A Chinese Honey 
at 
“San 


moon,” now meeting popular approval 
the Casino. Coming in the wake of 
Toy,” “Florodora,” “The Toreador,” 
other such it would not 

been surprising if this new piece had found 
our changeful public weary of British 
melody and humor, but such obvi- 
ously not the case. Of the plot very little 


and 
have 


successes, 
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e ( x Ss Exchange n transac 
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the shares to his advantage I regard Reading 
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high level now +) | am inclined to believe that 
stocks will decline within the next four months 
rather than that they will advance 
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Honeymoon ” 





study Ih London was Miss Barry, who took } 


the honors of the part at the Casino Miss 
(ngeles has appeared in New York as a 
dancer at Weber & Fields’ and also in 


sketch, with imitations of 


Templeton, 


vaudeville in a 


Fougere, Fay and others. 


Her success as a mimic, however, was so 
little known that when, 
imitated Adele Ritchie, Anna Held, and 
other favorites, she gave a surprise to the 
instantaneous 


audience. Her success was 



































KATIE BARRY AS “ FIFI.” 
need be said. The music, however, is 
pleasing and the comedy diverting, and 
as a show it is one of the successes of the 
season. Strange to say, the biggest hits 
are made by players who were not cast for 
the prominent parts; these are Miss Katie 
Barry as the slavey, Fifi, and Miss 
Aimée Angeles as Mi Mi. Inthe London 
production the réle of Fifi was enacted 
by Miss Louie Freear, a little woman who 
is exceedingly popular in this line of parts 
in England. A few summers ago she ap- 
peared on one of New York’s roof gardens, 
but for some reason was a failure, possibly 
because the type she portrays is not famil- 
iar to Americans. Miss Freear’s under- 


AIMEE ANGELES AS “ MI MI.” 
and now she is a feature of 
Other favorites in the 
nese Honeymoon” include 
Seabrooke, Edwin Stevens, Van Rensse- 
laer Wheeler, Adele Ritchie, Annie Yea- 
mans, and Amelia Stone. 


the piece. 
of “A Chi- 
Thomas Q. 


cast 


You cannot set a first-class dinner unless the wine 
you serve is Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winsiow’s Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 








Tue Sohmer Piano is inferior to none, and is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be superior to very many others 
offered at “prices which defy competition.” When its 
merits are considered, it is the cheapest instrument in 
the market to-day. 


at the Casino, she | 
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H. & H. PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS 








Inflated by a breath. “ Light as air, natural as life.’’ 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Reduced 
Rates 


ear y I 


LEARN A 
MONEY-MAKING 3:2": 


in attract 


» MINNEAPOLIS, AccouNT NATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROFESSION ; a. ASSOCIATION'S ANNUAL MEETING 
y ma eavy ce " : 
gra N gw On account of the National Education 
— Tuition payable monthly. D ; Association’s Annual Meeting, 


Sess t at Minneap- 


F OSTEOPATHY « 





INTERSTATE School O e olis, Minn., July 7th to 11th, the Pennsyl- 
Suite 43, 148 Washingtog St., Chicago State of | vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sae memes sion tickets from all stations on its lines 

July 4th to 6th, good to return not earlier 


than July 8th, and not later than July 14th, 
at rate ol ngle fare jor the round trip, plus 
These tickets be 
turn passage only when executed by Joint 
Agent at payment of 
25 cents made for this service. By deposit- 
ing ticket with Joint Agent not earlier than 
July 8th nor later than July 14th, and pay- 


$2.00 will good for re- 


Minneapolis and 


ment of 50 cents at time of deposit, an 
extension of return limit may be obtained 
to leave Minneapolis not later than Sep- 
| tember Ist 


For specific rates and conditions, apply 
to ticket agents. 


iyi) 
POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, lodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copver Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Iil., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
‘tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
tured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 





A SWEET BREATH | 
FROM SUN-KISSED FIELDS 


Of golden grain, crystallized 
into the “‘ nectar of the gods.’’ 


If local dealers cannot supply it, address the 
, 


list 


BERNHEIM BROS., Louisville, Ky. 


ers 


\ * 


MIOUNTAINS 


i 3 
A region of woodland and water, 2000 feet a 


northeastern Pennsylvania ; one of the most alluring resorts fcr 
health and pleasure to be found in the east; dry, cool and 


ie ab 


af 


bove sea level in 

Lackawanna 

Railroad 

invigorating ; splendid roads; modern hotels. ‘Reached in 

3% hours from New York by fast express trains over the Lackawanna’ 
Railroad. , 

‘*Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a handsomely illustrated book, 
containing a series of sketches, called «‘ The Experiences of Pa,”’ will 
give complete information. Sent on receipt of 5 cents in postage 
Stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lacka: 
wanna Railroad, New York City. 
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HIS perfume so closely resem- 
bles the fragrance of the liv- 
ing violet that it is impossible to 
tell them apart. 
Smallest size original bot 
tle containing two ounces $4each 
Sold at first-class establishments 
Write for trce sample to 
Ed. Pinaud’s Importation Office 
46 E, 14th St., New York 








does nothing but 


Soap 


cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and itself 


use Pears’, Give it time. 


health 


Sold all over the world. 





Reduced Rates 


To Denver, CoLoRADO SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO, VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACcoUNT TRIENNIAL 
CONVENTION, INTE RNATIONAL SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


On account of the Triennial Convention | 


of the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Denver, Col., June 26 
to July 2, 





Can You Solve These Puzzles? It’s Worth Trying! 


“* Judge,’’ which is for sale at all booksellers’ at 10 cents, publishes each week a series of interesting and instructive picture problems. 
are just issued. Buy a copy of next week's “‘Judge’’ and note how fascinating the picture-puzzle competition is. 


JUDGE’ PUZZLE PICTURES 


oth Contest 
SERIES 1 





the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- | 





LESLIE’S 


pany will sell excursion tickets to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, Col., from all 
at rate of single fare 
rickets will be sold and 


23, and 


stations on its lines, 
for the round trip 

good going on June 21 to will be 
return 
Springs, or Pueblo not later than August 
31 rickets must be validated for 


passage by Joint Agent at any of the above- 


good to leaving Denver, Colorado 


return 


mentioned points, for which service a fee 


of 25 cents will be charged 


For specific rates and conditions, apply | 


to ticket 


agents. 


Two August Tours 


ro THE Pactiric Coast at GREATLY Repucep Rares 
viA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


On account of the low rates authorized 


| by the transcontinental lines to the Pacific 


Coast during the Summer, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (¢ ompany will run two high-grade 
personally-conducted tours to the Pacific 
Coast by special trains of the highest grade 
Pullman equipment. Both tours will leave 
New York August 2, 
ver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Del Monte (Monterey), Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, San José, and Port- 
land on the going trip. 

feturning, Tour No. 1 will run north- 
ward from Portland and eastward through 
the magnificent Canadian Rockies by lei- 


visiting Chicago, Den- 








WEEKLY 


abst beer 
always pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open to 
your inspection — 58,971 visitors last year. 


627 























surely daylight trips, with stops at Glacier, | meals on the tour except during the five 
Banff Hot Springs, and other points, reach- 
New York the East Paul 


days spent in San Francisco, when Pullman 


and accommodations and meals are 


ing via St not pro 
and Chicago on August 31 vided 
four No. 2 will run eastbound from Port- For Tour No. 1, $200. Two persons oc- 


land over the Northern Pacific Railway to 
Cinnabar, where a special train will be side 
tracked the make the through Yellowstone Park. 
usual six-day trip of the Yellowstone Na- persons occupying one berth, $230 each. 
tional Park. From the Park the route A 
homeward will be via St. Paul and Chicago, 
arriving New York September 4. 

from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, or any point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg including 
transportation, Pullman berth, and all 


cupying one berth, $180 each 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all ex- 
while passengers penses Two 
announcement outlining 
the v arious details is now in course of prep- 


aration, and will be 


preliminary 


furnished as soon as 
Rates ready upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Broad Street Station, 
| Philadelphia. 





















SHORT... SRA TRIPS 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


SAILING EVERY 


NEW YORK AND OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA BEACH 
NORFOLK, RICHMOND, VA., AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEND STAMP FOR 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 














ViA THE POPULAR 


WEEK-DAY IN EACH DIRECTION BETWEEN 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


81-85 BEACH ST 
G.PA 


NEW YORK 


H. B. Watner, T. M. J.J. BROWN 






































Those shown below 





$250 0° 


WILL BE PAID 
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PRERE are six pictures. Each 
one represents the name of a 
well-known VEHICLE. We have 
$250 to give to the ten most success- 
ful of our readers who solve these six 
illustrations and eighteen (18) others, 
which will appear in the next three 
issues of JUDGE. 

This puzzle competition is not in- 
augurated for the purpose of securing 
subscriptions to JUDGE, neither is it 
confined to JUDGE'S subscribers ; it 
is open to everybody, whether he or 
she is a subscriber or not. The Puz- 











READ THESE 
DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY 


Copyright, 1902, by Judge Company. 











Write the solution underneath each picture, cut out sheet (holding if until the fourth and last series of puzzles is pablished in JUDGE No. 1083) and write your name and address 
plainly on the bottom thereof; then mail all four sheets pinned together in the upper left-hand corner,to the “JUDGE 

in time to reach this office not later than one week from day of publication of JUDGE No. 1083. 
answers as you please, providing you use a separate JUDGE puzzle sheet each time—no more than one solution of each picture can be given on any one sheet without causing contusion. 
tions to the whole twenty-four puzzles in order to change your answer to any one or more of the puzzles; in other words, if in your opinion one or more of the pictures will bear different constructions, and you desire to submit 
each of these constructions as a part of your complete set of solutions, you can do so by using another sheet containing the particular picture or pictures in question 
the remaining sheets comprising the whole series, ad// pinned together in the upper left-hand corner, as required above. 


zle Department is for the sole pur- 
pose of affording amusement and in- 
struction to all of JUDGE'S friends. 
The essential features which will be 
considered by us in making the re- 
wards, in conjunction with the cor- 
rectness of the answers, will be the 
celerity and the general neatness 






















with which the solutions are sent in 
to us. 






A Total of $250 











TO BE PAID TO TEN PEOPLE 
Ist Reward of Merit * {°" $12 
2a “ “ 33 
Bd «é se 25 
4th * - 20 
5th se 15 
Gth = ee 10 
Ith sa ee 10 
8th ” ee 5 
oth o ee 5 
10th “ ee 5 
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PRIZE PUZZLE DEPT., 


All solutions arriving later will be 


r10 Fifth Ave.,. NEW YORK,” 
You can send in as many 
not send a second set of solu- 


lisqualified 
You need 


Thus sending two copies, say, of that sheet and one of each of 
Be sure that you fully prepay postage in sending in solutions 
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Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
s 


my WM BARKER CO. TROY.NY. 
3 N 
U COLL euEFS 
WY. ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


| 
| 


sohmer Building, 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St, 


Illinois Gentral R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 
A VAST | 
TERRITORY. 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service betweeD 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— | 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. , 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 





Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. | 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 





Summer Tours for 1902 


of the Michigan Central, ‘ The Niagara Falls Route,”’ 
will be more varied and extensive than heretofore, 
embracing Mackinac Island and Northern Michigan, 
Niagara Falls, The Adirondacks, Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, White Moun 
tains, New England Coast, and many other health 
and pleasure resorts of the North and East. Send 
two cents postage for Summer Tours Oo. W 
Ruggles, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chi- 
cago 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent 
commission off 
BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15¢ 
Good Teas 30e. and 35c 
The Great American Tea Co., 


31-33 Vesey St , New York. | 


| NEW YORK’S SEASHORE 


P. O. Box 289. 


We Want Agents 


for the 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer= 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date weewetar carries with it a dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants. We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
, Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable, The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. If you arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by correse 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
Co., 

95 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Foreign Office 
42 Poultry, 
London, England. 


eseernrrrrre 
ececernerc 


e¢zesesse22 
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: Improved | 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY | 


“MME The Name ‘BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


MONEY 
F 


for 2c. 


required. 


REE 


A wonderful puzzle, 


‘‘The 
Changing Faces’’ 


What People Say About It: 
1d very fitting that it should be distrib: The | 


—_ 
BUTTON | 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never| 

Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 

onal pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 

25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 

wz fe > cE0. FROST CO., Makers, 
eg «Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


pee re “VELVET GRIP" PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


lddre ; Departm it D 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 


GLASTONBURY CONN 
7 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 














ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


r’ re) 56(O)-Vele. a 


AND 





" 
0 me URS WHA SO 
_AE \OOKS UNE Tees. 


WATCH THE 
MAN'S FACE CHANGE 
we 


N YOU PULL 
DOWN THE SLIDE 


Can You Explain It? 


Pee 
be 


BETWEEN 





CHICAGO »»e KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO «» ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO PEORIA, 

ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY 


OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 

money. Send for booklet and particulars, 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


SPO 


FOR MEN 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER. Cole 
rEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH 
CALIFORNIA OREGON 


IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER: 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-*TABLES, ETC. 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel | 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. ' 





Unrival- | Gro, J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


CaicaGco, tun. 








Ideal for the Summer’s 
Rest and Recreation 


LONG ISLAND 





GOOD INCOMES MADE | 


33° | 





WOODED HILLS AND PERFECT BEACHES 
THE OCEAN, BAYS, CR SOUND 
COOLED by the Summer South Winds. Most 

accessible Summer Resort on the coast. 

Send 8c. in stamps for “I handsomely 

illustrated descriptive book containing a list of Hotels 

and Boarding-Houses on Long Island ; 6c. for ** Umque 

Long Island,” photographic reproductions; 4c. for 
* Golfing on Long. Island.” 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 


He Me Sounae 


. rs bane 
> 


SLAN : G stage 
a 


ong Island a 











Howarp M. Smrrun, H. B. FuL_certon, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. Sp’l Agt. Pass. Dept. 











__LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








COLORADO 


$25 ROUND TRIP 


First-class Round-trip Tickets from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo on sale June 22 to 24, July! 
to 13, August 1 to 14, August 23 and 24 and August 30 to 
September ro, and only $31.50 on other dates. All tickets 
good to return until October 31. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points; favorable stop-over arrangements. 
Only one night en route Chicago to Denver by the 
“Colorado Special.’”” The best of everything. 





ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


cago & North-Westem and Union Facific Railways, 








Chi 








Best Line to Chicago and the West— NEW YORK CENTRAL. 





